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MODERN ENGLISH WIT. 
No. II. 


THE ENGLISH BAR AND PERIODICAL WRITERB. 


Iw a former article we divided modern wits into 
three classes—the Diners-out, the Gentlemen of 
the English Bar, and the Writers in Reviews and 
Magazines. claims of the first of these 
orders having been discussed, we proceed to the 
other two: and first of the English Bar. 

The differences between the humourists of the 

ining-room and of the forum are marked and mani- 
fold, und may be all referred to the difference of the 
objects which they are obliged to keep in view. 
The Diner-out, as has been already explained, is 
expected to provide seasoning and sauces to what- 
ever meats may chance to be found at the table 
for which he is engaged. Now, asa the science of 
cookery is one that has never been stationary 
since its first establishment, and as the ch 
which it has undergone of late yearg, im 
quence of the discovery of new | 
have been vast beyond calculatioz 
that the punster can deriy@’y 


assistance from the labour be 
Of what avail, in the ninet 
the sayings with which f 
were wont 

* To point a fillet or adorn a loin,’ 


in days when cookery was emerging from the night 


or Killigrew 


of the dark ages, and when it bore about it all the 
signs of infancy and barbarism? The notion is ab- 
surd. Such sauces must be totally inapplicable in 
the present stage of gastronomical progress ; and 
the consequence is, that a constant succession of 
new jokes must be provided to keep pace with it. 
With the Bar, the case is entirely different. Those 
circumstances of society which fall under the cog- 
nisance of courts and juries, do not materially alter 
im the course of a few centuries. Libel and sedi- 
tion were in vogue many ages previous to the 
birth of Lord Winchelsea and * Thé Morning 
Journal ;’? Crim. Con. was not absolutely un- 
known even as far back as the reign of Charles II. ; 
and even in Ireland, where one does meet occa- 
sionally with varieties both in civil disputes and 
also in crime—even in Ireland, 
‘ Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona :’ 

there were forty-shilling freeholders before the 
time of Daniel O’Connell. 

It would be exceedingly ill-accordant with this 
mo in the state of legal affairs, that the 
jokes should possess an air of freshness. In 
general, there ought to be the same character 
of permanence stamped upon them which be- 
longs to the subjects upon which they are 
exercised. Centuries should roll on and ex- 
hibit no more change in the fashion of legal 
jokes than of legal procedure. And this is very 
certainly the case. The first edition of the di- 

est of Joseph Miller is still the leading autho- 
rity inthe Courts. Stare super antiquas facetias, 
is the lesson which is impressed upon every young 
barrister before he quits the special pleader’s 

; and the more he adheres to the rule, 

and the less he ventures out of the track of pre- 
cedents, the better. Why should he? Has not 
the ience of older and wiser practitioners 
than beproved to a demonstration, that, without 
pe ge the most ancient and approved 
, it is not only possible but easy to 

all the ends of a cross-examination, 


to fri honest men into. lies, draw tears 





from modest girls, convert justice into confusion, 
truth into falsehood, and every thing into bru- 
tality. 

But we are doing this enlightened class of the 
community injustice: we are judging them 
merely by their public exhibitions; and it is not, 
we understand, in-eourt that the art on which they 
pique themselves is developed to most advantage. 
There are occasions, “we have heard, on which, 
no longer embarrassed By those official restraints 
which dam up the free current of the soul, the 
sluices of a rich and variegated humour are let 
loose ; and the English Bar rivals, in at least one 
of their most conspicuous qualities, the Swifts, 
Sternes, and Williamses of a former age, and the 
Colmans of the present. We learn, too, that in 
these festive moments, these noctes caneque 
deorum, the habits which have been acquired in 
their forensic practice, though not operating 
directly, exerts, nevertheless, a most desirable 
secondary influence, enabling them to emboay 
their free conceptions in such brief and conve- 


# nient formule, that they are saved from the neces- 


sity of tasking their minds for those varieties of 
expression in which their ill-instructed predeces- 
sors were vain enough to think that half the merit 
of the art consisted. 


Well, indeed, may we pardon Sir James Scar- 
lett for husbanding his ample stores of humour 
in those Courts where they could only be conse- 
crated to the amusement of vulgar juries and the 
service of vulgar clients, when we know that they 
are employed in augmenting the entertainment of 
his own liberal profession, and when we have his 
own assurance that they are devoted to the high 


end of improving the morality of the age, and pro- f 


moting its reverence for the female sex. 


There was once a large class of readers who 
entertained a very high notion of the ordinary wit 
of our Enexisn Periopiears. Half the youthful 
population of Edinburgh were wont, in their sober 
Scotch way, to expire over Mr. Jeffrey’s jokes 
upen the Lakers: Mr. Gifford’s articles on 
America, and Mr. Croker’s on Lady Morgan, 
were, in like manner, positively too much for 
some weak-livered ladies and gentlemen on this 
side of the Tweed; and we once heard a person 
of unquestionable veracity declare that he had 
suffered greatly from a paper in ‘The West- 
minster,’—an assertion which had all the effect of 
the most irresistible humour upon ourselves. 
But these delusions are past away; and he must 
be a person of uncommon hardihood who would 
venture, in the present day, to confess that any 
one of that vulgarest and clumsiest class of writ- 
ings, called, in slang language, ‘a cuttingup 
review,’ had set in motion a single muscle of his 
face. One exception, however, must be made, 
and for the sake of that exception, we have 
noticed the class. 

It is impossible to deny that the Rev. Sidney 
Smith is something more than a merely jocose 
person, that he has subdued under his authority 
a large part of that debatable land which separates 
facetiousness from wit, and that in this terri- 
tory his lordship is still paramount and undis- 
puted. The question is, Has he ever past the 
barriers? Has he ever made incursions into the 
Jand which is haunted, not by the fidgetty restless 
sprites that once danced in the bodies of the 

ritics and the Old bachelors, but by the mighty 
Ghosts of the Gullivers and the Shandys? Boas 

orick owrg him for a brother? Would South 





= 
recognise in him one of his own cloth and kind ? 
Or will his good things bear to have that gauge 
applied to them, by which a greater than Yorick, 
or than South, tried the excellence of his own? 
Are they generative as well as living—* wit them- 
selves, and the cause of wit in others?? We fear 
not; and yet we allow, with the greatest willing- 
ness, that, for feats of cleverness and ingenuity, 
there is not, and has scarcely been, an English- 
man, even in that profession which has produced 
some of our very wittiest men, who can bear com- 
parison with the Rev. Sydney Smith. Wherein, 
then, in our opinion, does he differ from the men 
with whom we have denied his right to associate? 
We will endeavour to explain, and we will do so 
by an instance. 

Reader! have you ever been at Astley’s Amphi- 
theatre? We know that you have, and that you 
have seen the not-to-be-slightingly-spoken-of Mr. 
Ducrow. You well remember, better than we 
can describe them, the various exhibitions by 
which that remarkable individual extracted from 
yourself, from your amiable partner, from your 
accomplished maiden aunt, from every mem- 
ber of your large, thriving, and healthy family ; 
and last, but certainly not least, from the twe 
chubby, and, we understand, very clever children, 
whose visit was the principal cause of your aban- 
doning so far your usual quiet habits as to ven- 
ture to a place of public amusement,—cheers and 
laughter, as loud as ever convulsed the House of 
Commons, when Mr. Martin, Sir J. Yorke, or 
Col. Wilson, have been addressing it, each in the 
tongue wherein he was born! Now, as you look 
back upon this scene, to which distance lends 
enchantment,—as you call to mind the thousand 

rvettings and starts of the three steeds on which 
rode, and his mode of passing from one to the 
other, just at the time when the gallop was the 
most vehement, and bis start the most alarming,— 
you will, perhaps, be loth to believe that any thing 
in the compass of human ability, or, at any rate, 
of human horsemanship, is impossible to Mr. 
Ducrow. It is our duty to undeceive you. 

It is a fine fresh morning, the cast blowing rather 
keenly, and a misty December sun, new risen, 
is dallying with the frostwork that has shaped 
itself into so many quaint and beautiful forms, 
which half console the old trees they hang upon 
for the loss of the green children that spring bore 
tothem. Yesterday was Christmas day. It was 
hoar and frosty as Christmas day should be, else 
who would care sufficiently for the hearth and the 

ule log? But the Fates have remembered the 

>rotomartyr; and in the night there was a gentle 

thaw, and the ground is loose and tender. We 
are in Leicestershire, and need I tell you that the 
pack is to be out? I will not describe to you the 
gallant array of English chivalry which are now 
mounted, nor will I describe what perhaps is a 
worthier subject still, the names and characters 
of the horses. If I remember right, Mr. Lester 
has dedicated one book of his epic, called ‘ Her- 
bert Lacy,’ to this description ; and, though I am 
not sure that he has equalled the catalogue of the 
shipsin ‘ The Iliad,’ or of the devilsin*ParadiseLost.’ 
I nevertheless have no wish to enter into com- 
petition with him. My whole attention is riveted 
upon an individual in the group: it is Mr. Du- 
crow; he is mounted upon a splendid old hunter, 
ves know not why he scarcely seems comfor. 
table. 

The stirrups are decidedly too long ; he sits hie 
horse with mueh less than his usual ease, and we 
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am afraid that he finds the air too cold for him. 
However, this may be all fancy. But what isit that 
interrupts the progress of the illustrious man of 
the Amphitheatre? Ha! ha! ha! He is troubled 
with notions about the meum and tuum; and, 
though the gate is wide open, he seems inclined 
to ride round for fear of hurting the ploughed 
field. That scruple I am glad ‘to see is at last 
satisfied; for the old farmer himself, out of a deli- 
cate respect to whose feelings he is pausing, is at 
the gate, ready to die with laughter at the poor 
man’s metropulitan conscience. Alas! but there is 
a gate at the other end of the field, which is not 
open. Two-thirds of the hunt have already cleared 
it; one is lying at the foot of it, one is at this 
moment earning a somerset; but where, oh, where, 
is Mr. Ducrow? I blush for the honour of Astley 
when I say it—he is sneaking through a hole 
in the hedge. However, he has grounds for 
his hope that no one saw him except my- 
self. Ten minutes more have elapsed, and the 
hounds have reached a mill-dam. The foremost 
man, and that is Sir Francis Burdett, holds his 
breath, for a moment, at the sight; but it is 
only twenty-one feet, and what is that to 
an English sportsman? So he is over, and close 
behind him, (for this is no party question, agitur 
de caudé et sanguine vulpis, and all minor consi- 
derations are forgotten,)—close behind him, we 
say, comes his great Tory opponent, and he, too, 
has crossed the dam. But; oh! which of the god- 
desses or the caricaturists will describe to us the 
face of Mr. Ducrow, when he only looks at the 
horrible gulph which others have passed? And 
who will tell to us the burning words by which he 
forswears, then and thereafter, all communion 
with the race of English Nimrods? And who 
shall tell us in what language he made intelligible 
to the manager, that riding three horses in a 
circus at Astley’s is another thing altogether from 
riding one at a fox-chase in Leicestershire ? 
Now, what Mr. Ducrow is to an old English 
»x-hunter, such, it seems to us, is Mr. Sidney 
~ 4, -th to an old English wit. True, he can play 
all kinds of horsemanship antics, of which they 
were utterly ignorant ; but can he ride right for- 
wards, as they did, over fence, ditch, and brake, 
conscious of a strength and a bravery which 
no difficulty can weaken, no terrors appal? 
Oh no! he is a safe rider; he is conscious at 
every moment of what he is about; he never 
stirs a step further than he can see his way. If 
cleverness and agility constitute a wit, he is one; 
but, if there is needed besides, strength and power 
and freedom of soul, we must look, not to Scotch 
reviews, or Courts, or dining-tables, but to another 
age,—an age, when, besides wit, we had other good 
things that have deserted us—thought, and feel- 
ing, and genius. From them wit proceeded ; it 
was one of their myriad voices, and it uttered a 
music fit for the feasts of the Gods. It has since 
become the monotonous jingling of a cap and 
bells. 





LORD REDESDALE’S PAMPHLETS. 


Nine Letters to Lord Colchester on the Catholic Question. 

Ridgway. London, 1829. 

We should be wanting in the respect which is 
due to the legal and general reputation of Lord 
Redesdale, if we passed over without notice the 
series of pamphlets which he has transmitted to 
us. We shall, however, merely notice them; for 
itis a conviction which recent events have im- 
pressed most deeply upon our minds, that those 
consult very ill the dignity of literature, who 
allow it in any wise to take part in the broils of 
the passing hour. He who divides literature and 
political science, must be an enemy to one or the 
other: an enemy to literature, if he would take 
away from it history, which is one of the brightest 
jewels in its crown; an enemy to political science, 
if he would place it upon any other foundation 
than a study of history. But what fellowship is 
there between the science of politics and the con- 
troversies which are at present agitating this 





country? Important they are, doubtless, in their 
consequences, and interesting in themselves, so 
far as they supply illustrations of national feelings. 
The time, however, for describing these feelings, 
and calculating the influences which affect them, 
is not yet come, and will not come till the tu- 
mults which furnish us with the data are passed 
away. And, as for the results of this wild war- 
fare, all we can do is ‘ to hope that the Provi- 
dence which shapes our ends’ will bring some 
good out of it in spite of the rough hewing of the 
politicians of all sects and parties. At present, 
there is but one very evident lesson which has 
been taught by these occurrences, and that is the 
need—the absolute need—of safer and firmer 
principles, not only in the rulers of the land, but 
in all that write oll think upon political questions. 

How is it that, within the last few weeks, we 
have seen the advocates of all the parties in the 
state—Whigs, Tories, and Radicals—interchang- 
ing all their old premises with each other; and 
yet, because they hold fast by the conclusions of 
which these premises are the professed founda- 
tions, vaunting of their unshaken consistency? 
How is it, but because names and badges are 
the things which pass among us for principles ; 
because adherence to these things, which are in 
their nature transitory, is the compensation with 
us for the want of that which is in its nature 
permanent? And why is it, that, when a states- 
man does shift his colours, he is denounced by 
three fourths of the country as an apostate, and 
that even good and wise men are doubtful whether 
they ought not to ratify the decision? Why is it, 
but because the country feels, because good and 
wise men feel, that the statesmen of our day have 
none of that sound principle within, which can 
prescribe to them when the opinions which were 
the outward and temporary expression of it have, 
by change of circumstances, become inapplicable ; 
because they know that the character of these 
statesmen has been always pinned to the blue 
or green cockade which they have been in the 
habit of wearing, and that it will not come off 
when expedience demands that they should throw 
that cockade away. The sad truth, we fear, is, 
that our politics are all empirical. The great 
business being to advance in the world, and the 
short roads to knowledge being, of course, univer- 
sally preferred, young men prepare themselves for 
public life, not by general reading, not by studying 
therelation in which an age stands to past times, 
not by investigating the diversities of national cha- 
racter, and the peculiarities of our own, as denoted 
especially by our institutions, not by studying what 
modification that character has undergone, and 
from all these data inferring what it is expe- 
dient to retain and what to amend, in the state 
which they are to administer,—no, but getting 
up by just the three or four leading questions 
of the day, thus fetching their political know- 
ledge from the very points which should be tried 
by it. And what is the consequence? The young 
statesman comes into Parliament, makes aspeech, 
in which, if the conclusions be right, the argu- 
ments in most cases are quite untenable, is 
loudly applauded, (for what signify principles, 
provided the results suit the taste of his party?) 
and is numbered among the rising men of his 
side. Ina few sessions, perhaps, he falls into com- 
pany with a cleverer man than himself, is upset 
by an argument sufficiently common-place, but 
which he had never considered, comes down to 
Parliament, recants in a speech probably contain- 
ing as many groundless assertions and fallacious 
reasons as the former, is applauded to the echo by 
the other side of the House, and becomes one of 
its rising men; or else, being extremely flattered 
by his own party, he cleaves to the opinion of his 
boyhood, binds himself to it for older, for younger, 
for better, for worse,—becomes an idol and a lead- 
ing Minister—finds that the opinion does, not 
suit his new circumstances, and abandons it.* 

* Unless Sir Robert Inglis’s return for Oxford inter- 
feres, as we haye no reason to suppose it will, with 











And isit not an act of duty in a statesman to aban- 
don an opinion which is no longer tenable? Cer. 
tainly ; but the misfortune is that the empiricism 
of modern politicians, leaving them no principles 
to fall back upon when their creed is found to be 
erroneous, gives to what would be virtue in other 
cases, the effect of crime. Their own image and 
superscription is stamped upon the most worthless 
coin in their possession ; and, when they fling that 
coin into the devil’s treasury, they are casting in 
of their penury all that they have. 

Wetrust, forthesake ofthe morality of the leaders 
in Parliament, which, from the causes we have 
mentioned, has suffered most grievously during the 
long discussion of the Catholic Claims, and still 
more for the sake of the lower classes; whuse 
morality seems likely to suffer worse from the 
appeals which have been addressed to their worst 
passions, that the promised settlement of the 
Question will not be delayed by any unforeseen 
accident. 

When it has become, as we trust it soon will, a 
matter ofhistory, and when it will, by consequence, 
have lost its interest for the scribes of party, it 
will begin to acquire an interest, which at present 
it does not possess, for the political student. We 
shall then think that it falls within the limits of 
our province to examine its bearings very atten- 
tively. We shall then endeavour to show that by 
far the larger part of the arguments which have 
been urged on both sides of the question, and 
which, in the eagerness of controversy, have been 
laid hold of without the least ceremony, will not 
bear the slightest examination. We shall discuss 
the claim of abstract right in the Catholics to 
be relieved from their disabilities, and, under the 
same head, shall endeavour to show to what degree 
a real distinction does exist between persecution 
and exclusion from political power. We shall 
then consider whether the principle of the Ro- 
mish Church is or is not unfriendly to civil go- 
vernment ; and on this point we shall proba- 
bly assign our reason for acquiescing in what 
is sometimes stigmatised as the vulgar opinion. 
We shall then consider whether the opinion 
which some of our contemporaries have ex- 
pressed, that the controversy was, in any view of 
the case, a trifling one,—‘ a mere big-and-little 
Endian dispute,’ be or be not founded in reason, 
and shall strive to convince our readers that 
scorn for vulgar opinions has led the advocates of 
liberal opinions, as scorn always does lead those 
who indulge it, into an absurdity, seeing that, if 
the fears of the enemies of Emancipation respect- 
ing the ogee pee to the principle of the 
Constitution of admitting Catholics into the Le- 
gislature are well founded, it would be no less 
weak an answer to say, that the number 
likely te be admitted does not exceed ten or 
fifteen, than it would be to tell a man who 
believed that the wheel of his carriage would 
drop off, from the loss of the linch-pin that 
it did not exceed two inches in diameter. 
We shall, hence, be led to consider whether 
these arguments of danger are well founded or 
not. And, having first removed, as false, mis- 
chievous, and blasphemous, the assertion in the 
Duke of Newcastle’s letter, that religion, as such, 
is endangered by concessions, and endeavoured 
to show that the clergy, who must, therefore, be 
acquitted of all interested motives in their oppo- 
sition to the claims, have never urged that the 
the success of the promised Bill of Emancipati 
should certainly aslo’ in that event. 7% Pron 
place, we think it would have been scarcely creditable 
to the University to have exhibited the very sudden 
change of opinion which the election of Mr. Peel would 
have indicated ; in the second, we think it was due to 
its character, as a religious body, not to be inflnenced 
by the vulgar attempts of the papers to d Sir 
Robert Inglis, because he was more religious than his 
neighbours; and lastly, we think every one who has 
read any of Sir Robert Inglis’s and Mr. Peel’s speeches 
must be convinced that the former, however misjudgings 
in one point, is a man who has both read and thought 
more generally than his opponent. 
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Establishment is the part of the Constitution that 
will be affected by these concessions ; we shall 
proceed to discuss the more plausible assertion 
that the principle of the Constitution will be over- 
turned by it. We shall maintain the opinion es- 
tablished by Lord Plunkett, a few nights ago, 
that the first principle of the Constitution is, that 
a certain position in property and intelligence 
shall be the only requisites for admission into the 
Legislature, and that the principle of excluding 
the Catholics was a necessary departure from the 
primary principle. We shall, then, lastly argue that 
the whole question resolves itself into this, does 
the danger to the Constitution which must be oc- 
casioned by a persevering departure from its fun- 
damental axiom,—a danger increasing every hour, 
as the departure becomes wider, in consequence 
of the accumulation of property in the hands of 
the Catholics—exceed or fall short of the dangers 
{we admit them to be real,) which must be appre- 
hended from the hostility of the Popish faith to 
civil government ; when, against these dangers, are 
to be set off the fact, that this hostility is appa- 
rently as active as it ever can become, that there 
is no power of quelling it by any means except 
concession, and that there is a chance, at least, 
of its being quelled bythat. These arguments 
have been often urged before, but it is now needful 
to separate the chaff from the wheat. The per- 
formance of this duty we shall eserve, as we have 
said before, for the time when it shall have ceased 
to be a practical subject of debate, and when it 
will be of high consequence to see that the tem- 
porary agitation of it has not been left any per- 
manent errors in our minds. 





RELIGION AND MORALS OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


Geiler von Kaisersherg’s Leben, §&c.—The Life, Doc- 
trines, and :Discourses of Geiler of Kaisersberg. By 
F. W.P. Von Ammon, 8vo. Erlangew: Palm and 
Enke. 1828. 

WueEn the bones of Wicliffe were taken out of 
their grave, forty years after his decease, and then 
burned, and their ashes committed to the waters 
of the Swift, it was conceived by his enemies that 
this ~~ desecration of his remains would con- 
sign his name and doctrines to contempt and ge- 
neral abhorrence. But a far contrary effect arose 
out of this act of posthumous vengeance : it roused 
the minds of many to deeper inquiry, it awakened 
a more indignant and steadfast feeling of attach- 
ment to the memory of the Lollard leader on the 

of his immediate followers ; and it drew upon 

is opinions the eyes of the nation at large, at a 
time when they were beginning to penetrate the 
mist of guile and error, to whicu the Roman hier- 
archy owed its dominion over men’s consciences 
and estates. No exposition of the consequences 
of this deed can rival the pithy and felicitous com- 
ment which it has received from the pen of the 
amiable Fuller: ‘This brook, (the Swift,)’ says 
he, ‘conveyed his ashes into Avon, Avon into 

Severn, Severn into the narrow seas; they into 

the main ocean; and thus the ashes of Wicliffe 

are the emblem of his doctrine, which is now dis- 
persed all the world over.’ 

This was the stream from which Cobham and 
Peacocke imbibed a spirit urging them to an ex- 

osure of ecclesiastical abuses and corruptions : 

ut, happier than either in the personal result of 
their temporal warfare, though akin to both in 
the bold discernment with which they conducted 
their spiritual assaults, were their contemporaries, 
the illustrious Erasmus, and that less known op- 
pugner of papal misrule to whose opinions we are 
desirous of inviting the attention of our readers. 

If political convulsion be the effect of a series of 

[oom accumulated causes, it will be acknow- 
dged that the work of the Reformation was not 

the issue of a sudden, but of a progressive ame- 

lioration and enlightenment of the popular mind 
on the most important questions which could agi- 
tate it,—liberty of conscience, purity of faith, and 
just views of the Gospel Revelation. The theolo- 





gical portions of the work before us afford, in 
this respect, an unequivocal evidence that the Re- 
formation was more than partially preached before 
its thunders shook the Vatican, whilst they enable 
us to discern the source whence the lower Rhine 
became affected in the first hour, with the ‘ taint 
of its damnable illuminations,’ 


Geiler von Kaisersberg was born at Schaffhau- 
sen, in the year 1446, and educated by his grand- 
father in the town, from which his surname of 
Kaisersberg is derived: he took his degree as 
Doctor of Theology at Basle, in 1472, and acquired 
so much celebrity be his eloquence in the pulpit, 
that the municipal council at Strasburg, (where 
he died in the year 1510,) made an addition to the 
number of its preachers, for the special ee 
of securing the benefit of his ministry to their fel- 
low-citizens. His mind, indeed, was early con- 
vinced of the superior importance of the duty of 
the preacher, as compared with that of the mere 
prelector of the mass ; and, if we leavelout of view 
those few points in which it was scarcely to be 
expected that he should not have been influenced 
by the manners, usages, and prejudices of his 
times, and content ourselves with contemplating 
him in the full richness of his own great and in- 
dependent mind, he will appear before us as one 
of those master-spirits in whom great depth of 
intellect is blended with considerable originality 
and an unwonted power of imagination. And 
more thau this: he felt at all times a fervent 
sense of the awful responsibility of his calling, 
and applied himself with a most sincere zeal, to 
manifest {his feeling by activity in well-doing, no 
less as an individual than as a minister of religion. 

The peculiar quality of his eloquence is an ex- 
haustless fund of wit, from which he derived a 
singular love of allegory and comparison: when, 
for instance, he is laying down rules for the 
guidance of a pilgrim, he is not forgetful of the 
faithful dog who becomes the wayfarer’s sentinel 
and companion. Neither is he blind to the beam 
in his own eye, where he says, 

* We, preachers, doom all mankind to penalty and 
punishment ; but, if a solitary syllable be breathed 
against our own persons, our stomach refuses to di- 
gest it.” 

And he styles those ministers 
‘ the preachers of Satan, who, instead of speaking the 
truth, confine themselves to what tickles the ear, and 
become toad-eaters to their auditors.’ 

From other passages, we may gather no im- 
perfect idea of the manners and social order of 
things towards the close of the fifteenth century. 
He gives the higher classes to understand, that 
‘ It is foolishness to carry their heads high because of 
their noble blood : for it is like a nest of wasps that 
falls from a good tree ; there grow many similar nuts 
on an apple-tree. In our days nothing is left of no- 
bility but the name; nothing but the shell without the 
kernel, and that kernel is full of worms. There is 
neither virtue nor discretion, nor sense of honour or 
gentleness, nor love for inferiors, extant among the 
nobles. They are all boastful of the name, but un- 
mindful of the deed.’ 

To the magistrate he says, 

‘It is the way of the world that men should no 
longer fear or abhor to do wrong ; but those who suf- 
fer, and speak the truth, these are they who tremble, 
and live in fear of punishment for their offence.’ 

No wonder that our worthy monitor lived and 
died in the solitudinaryism of single-blessedness, 
when even the fair became the frailer sex beneath 
his uncompromising integrity. 

‘It is a great thing,’ says he, ‘when a woman is 
honest for aye and always, and rare as great. ‘This is 
to be accounted for, inasmuch as she is in her nature 
less perfect than man. He that would have a fair one 
for his friend, let him but assail her with his praise, 
and he shall be sure of obtaining whatever he shall 
desire. In the matter of apparel, all distinction has 
been banished between a good woman and a naughty 
one. Go we to a marriage-feast, does the honourable 
woman enjoy the advantage in-any one mentionable 
particular? Nay, the dishonest one is the object of the 
greater homage. * * * Among the thousand fashions 





of female dress, are trains which gather up the fleas, 
and throw up great dust. Our women have a custom 
also of wearing yellow veils, which are washed every 
week, and dyed of the same hue again. From this 
arises the dearness of saffron. Now, yellow is un- 
doubtedly a colour displeasing to the Deity, whether in 
men, women, or angels. The body of our Saviour 
was not wrapt in a yellow but a white cloth. From 
foul meat comes yellow gravy. Old women in yellow 
veils look like a piece of smoaked meat floating in 
yellow sauce.’ 

He deals towards his own sex an equally un- 
sparing measure of censure; and there is many 
a one amongst ourselves to whom the spirit of the 
following comment might point a moral : 

* Some wear beards and, forsooth, can give no rea- 
son why they wear them. There are those who mount 
a beard as a mere plaything for their fingers, or to put 
them in mind that they are men; others there are who 
wear it out of wanton vanity, that men may point at 
them with their fingers. Such as these are egregious 
fools ; they abound with as many empty conceits as 
there are hairs ahout their muzzles ; and, having no 
merit of their own whereby they may climb into note, 
they trust to their beards for notoriety, being deter- 
mined to bear some distinguishing mark or other about 
their persons.’ 

The reader must not conclude that our reformer 
was a social separatist, looking at mundane cir- 
cumstances with a jaundiced eye, or lashing them 
with the rod of religious spleen. His was a glad- 
some, not a morose and gloomy, Christianity. He 
would take a glass with a friend, and enjoy it, 
when rational mirth sat upon its brim. Gambling 
was a monster he abhorred ; innocent sport and 
recreation he recommended as not only lawful, 
but salutary : 

* It is not every one who dances that is a fool ; be- 
ware only that ye dance with a modest bearing. How- 
beit, it is worse than folly, to dance at improper seasons, 
or intemperately, or from a vicious propensity, in 
sacred places, or with immodesty. It is a pastime, 
moreover, unbefitting the sacred character.” 


Geiler’s ‘ Discourses’ are sufficiently remarkable 
as evidences of an honest and fearless anxiety to 
correct the vices and follies of his brethren; but 
they acquire a higher interest when we come to 
consider them as the depositary of his religious 
opinions and philosophical views. Let the vo- 
taries of ‘ Reason’ learn from his code how little 
they understand the right use of her gifts, in this 
vaunted ‘ age of intellect !” 

* I hold reason,’ he observes, ‘ to -be the mistress in 
the soul’s mansion ; when she is present and upon the 
watch, all other senses are bridled, and each plays a 
befitting part. Butno sooner does she forget her own 
dignity, than the human frame becomes a chaos, where 
every faculty is in its wrong position. Wherefore, it 
behoves a man to practise the art of keeping his sen- 
sual appetites under subjection to his reason, whereby 
he may maintain a perpetual mastery over them. How 
happy is he who obeys the counsels of such a mistress, 
and suffers her to sway the sceptre of his mind, as 
the ruler and governess of its throng of menials !’ 

As to the religious, perfectibility of human na- 
ture, he observes, 


‘ The more ye think of God, and speak of him, and 
walk with him, the more closely ye draw near to him. 
Ye partake of the Divine essence through love ; and 
the greater is your love towards God, the nearer do 

e approach unto lim, and assimilate your being with 

is. Some have imagined that a man may become so 
perfect on earth, and imbued with so abundant a mea- 
sure of the Divine love, as to partake of his nature ; 
precisely as if one were to let a drop of water fall into 
a cask of wine. The drop is deprived of its nature, and 
is turned into wine. I hold, however, that a man, 
who loves God above every other carthly object, does 
not thereby become of God, but receives God’s im- 
press and likeness. Ina red-hot bar of iron we see 
nothing but fire; yet it does not part with its sub- 
stance and essence, but remains iron still. Thus is it 
with a man who loves God, and keeps his ttatutes : 
he becomes like unto God, just as the other is like 
unto fire, but remains of human essence still.’ 

‘ Thou askest,’ says he, in another place, ‘ why God 
created man? I reply, out of his great goodness only, 
and with a view to man’s welfare, that he might make 
him a participator of his great goodness. Man, inthe 
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state of nature, was at unity with himself, like a new 
cask ; for original justice kept him whole and perfect. 
But, so soon as Adam had offended his Maker, God 
withdrew this gift from him, and the human nature 
fell to pieces, like a cask without its bands ; one mem- 
ber warred against another, one power against an- 
other; the soul against the body, and the body and 
the senses against the spirit.’ 

Again 

‘Our heart is like a mill, constantly revolving, 
never at rest, but unceasingly busy in grinding what- 
ever is cast into it. So is the mill of thy heart perpe- 
tually at work in reducing whatever thou castest into 
it, whether it be good or whether it be evil. Choose 
thou, which of the twain thou wouldst! It rests with 
thyself, by the help of God, to choose none but the 
good, and to cast from thee thy wicked imaginations 
and evil thoughts.” *® * * *® ® # At 
the present day, we do not stand in need of mi- 
racles to stablish our faith ; that faith received abundant 
witness in the days of Christ. When thou first in- 
sertest a bunch of rosemary into the ground, thou art 
required to water it morning and evening for the en- 
suing three or four weeks; but, when it is strong and 
hearty, thy pains are no longer called for. Thus is it 
with the beginnings of faith ; when it was first planted, 
it required to be strengthened by the aid of miracles : 
pon ty it is grown up, their attestation is no longer 
needed.” 


We observed in a preceding page, that ‘ the 
Reformation was more than partially preached 
before its thuaders shook the Vatican ;’ and we 
will now exhibit Geiler to the reader as one who, 
having drunk at the pure well-spring of Christian 
doctrine, was gifted with penetration to detect, 
and courage to expose, the blasphemous preten- 
sions of ‘ the triple-crowned Roman.’ 


‘When,’ says he, ‘ St. Paul saw that St. Peter and 
the rest wandered from the straight path and the truth 
of the Gospel, he chastened him. (Galat. c. 2.) From 
this it is assumed, that a subject is not only authorised, 
but bound, to withstand his superior when he com- 
mands unlawful things, and that resistance may be of- 
fered even to the Pope when he does violence to the 
faith. Truly, it beseemeth neither Emperor nor Pope 
to lay down laws which are opposed to the divine sta- 
tutes. When he does this, he does an unjust thing ; and 
it is not only lawful for us, but our bounden duty, to 
refrain from compliance. The dispensation of the Pope 
is nothing worth, unless it be derived from reasonable 
causes ; but, if it emanate from a superior, or even the 
pontiff himself, without legitimate motives and reason- 
— ~~ it is nothing better than a prompt despatch 
to hell.’ 


But our limits warn us that we must bid fare- 
well to an interesting companion, though not 


without gathering one gem more into the garner 
of metaphorical piety. 


‘ The first vessel of innocence was wrecked in Adam ; 
the second, of regeneration, has been stranded by our 
corrupted reason ; hence, the only alternative that re- 
mains to us is to embark our fortunes in the vessel of 
repentance which the Saviour has constructed with the 
planks of grief and abhorrence for the sins of commis- 
sion, and with the timber which has been felled by the 
axe of the fear of God. Satan seeks to hinder us from 
embarking, but angels hold the ladders. The helmsman 
is well-directed reason ; faith, the compass ; the sacra- 
ment is bread to the crew, and the heart its magazine; 
the holy commandments are its oars; its mast is the 
cross of Christ; free-will is its shrouds ; fair breezes 
are wafted by our goodly dispositions, virtuous habits, 
and the grace of the Spirit ; foul winds are the creatures 
of temptation ; hope is our anchor, and sins are sea- 
monsters ; our lusts are the songs of syrens, and the 
cup of Circe is avarice ; pride is the great leviathan, 
and Mary is the life-hoat. As those stepping onshore, 
after a long voyage, are welcomed by the eager salata- 
tions of friends, so shall the spirits of men mde per- 
fect hail our coming, and bear us to the mansions of 
never-ending bliss.’ 


The interest excited among the public by 
the single volume to which the preceding remarks 
have -been devoted, has, we find, induced Dr. 
Weick to undertake a much more detailed bio- 
graphy of this enlightened herald of the Refor- 
mation, and to accompany it by copious selections 
0 his ee cy = Ne will be comprised 
in three volumes, of which the first h 
been published, rhein 





KINSEY’S PORTUGAL. 


Portugal Illustrated in a Series of Letters. 
W. M. Kinsey, B. D., &e. &c. 
London, 1829. 

As we bestowed a very ample notice upon this 
work when it first appeared, we should not have 
referred to the present edition unless it had con- 
tained some highly important additions and im- 

rovements. e most valuable of them is a 
etter upon the rise and progress of Portuguese 

Literature. This rapid sketch certainly will not 

satisfy any Portuguese scholar, or even any de- 

termined student. For, Heaven be thanked ! there 
is no literature in the world of which even a toler- 
ably perfect view can be given in the space of 
fifty pages. But to many English readers who 
wish to pick up some general information on the 
subject, or who, having thoughts of studying the 
language, want the stimulus of an assurance from 

a competent authority that it contains something 

worth studying,—this ‘ Catalogue Raisonné’ of 

Lusitanian authors will be interesting and useful. 


Mr. Kinsey commences by disdaining, on the 
part of the Portuguese language, the charge of a 
Castilian derivation, and by maintaining for it an 
equal antiquity with its neighbour dialect. There 
can be no doubt, we imagine, that he is right in 
this opinion; indeed, we were not aware that 
there were any persons who held the other heresy. 
Whether he is equally right in assigning the origin 
of both Spanish and Portuguese to the Roman 
invaders of the Peninsula, Latin in the former case 
being modified by a mixture with the dialects of 
the Visigoths, and subsequently by Arabic, and 
the latter by a mixture with the idioms of the 
Suevi, may admit of more question; and to this 
subject, as well as to the more interesting ques- 
tion relating to the literature, we shall return in 
a future article. By giving Mr. Kinsey’s views 
first, and our own when they are more matured, 
we shall be doing justice to the first, and increas- 
ing the chance of the latter being worthy of our 
readers’ consideration. That inquiry, so little 
pursued in proportion to its importance, into the 
earliest literature of countries, would redound 
greatly to the honour of the one under our con- 
sideration. The following is Mr. Kinsey’s view 
of this period of Portuguese literature : 

‘No language, perhaps, in Europe can trace to an 
earlier date vestiges of its poetry and general literature, 
than the Portuguese. Fragments of lyric poems, coeval 
with the infancy of the monarchy and of still remoter 
date, are preserved, and regarded with peculiar interest. 
Such, for instance, are those by Egas Moniz, the com- 
panion and friend of Alphonso I.; and the song pre- 
served by the celebrated chronicler, Fr. Bernardo de 
Brito, the date of which may be referred to the times 
of the first Kings of Oviedo, some centuries previous to 
the establishment of Portuguese independence. In ad- 
dition to these interesting monuments of antiquity, 
there are others handed down by tradition only, and 
which claim to be of a period equally remote. We al- 
lude to the popular song or romances, which from time 
immemorial have been current among the lower orders 
of the people, the language of which, though corrupted, 
and even the romantic ballads themselves much muti- 
lated by barbarism and ignorance, evince clearly their 
high antiquity ; of which it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to fix the exact date. One of these inter- 
esting romances, known to the common people of 
Portugal under the fantastic appellation of chacras, 
has been restored by the Chevalier de Almeida Garret, 
and has been recently published by him in the introduc- 
tion to his elegant poem of ‘ Adozinda.’ This tradi- 
tionary romance is entitled ‘ Bernal and Violante,’ and 
possessing, as it does, all the peculiar features which 
distinguish the poetical effusions of the troubadours 
and feudal minstrels, would certainly meet with a fa- 
vourable reception in England, were it versified by some 
magic hand, like that of Sir Walter Scott. 

* Nearly all the primitive monuments of Portuguese 
literature, “‘as the foreign reviewer states,’’ consist of 
love-songs and ballads in the Galician dialect. The 
troubadours of Provence cannot boast of greater anti- 
quity ; nor are there to be found in their collections 
romances of equal beauty and simplicity with the cha- 
cras, or xacras, of the Portuguese. With the exception 
of the traditionary songs of the north, and the spirit- 
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stirring effusions of the Scalds, we know of no other 
poetical pieces which might dispute priority. of date 
with those of the ancient minstrels of Portugal, save, 
perhaps, some of the Welsh poems, and some early 
fragments of Irish poetry. 

‘Though but as yet little moulded into form, the 
Portuguese language nevertheless commenced, even in 
the first ages of the monarchy, to assume a vigour of 
character, and to give early evidence of its future capa- 
bilities. La Harpe, in his ‘‘ Cours de Littérature,” 
affirms, that the first chivalrous romance which was 
ever published in any of the living languages of Europe, 
is decidedly of Portuguese origin, namely, that of the 
celebrated Amadis de Gaul, by Vasco de Lobeira, 
which has been translated in every country of Europe, 
and lately into English by Mr. Southey. Under the 
fostering care of the sovereigns of Portugal, the lan- 
guage now made rapid strides to perfection; already 
enumerating its minstrels, its chroniclers, and writers 
of romance, until at length, in the fifteenth century, 
during the reign of Emmanuel, it possessed its regular 
historians and poets, and, what is more, its dramatic 
poets. Gomes d’Azuara, Fernam Lopes, Rezende, and 
afterwards Barros, surnamed the Livy of Portugal, and 
who wrote the history of the Portuguese conquest in 
the East, successively challenged public attention. 
About the same time also many other historical and 
poetical writers flourished, of whom it will be sufficient 
to mention the most remarkable. Azurara was em- 
ployed by Alphonso V., who was the first to ordain a 
history of Portugal in Latin, in collecting materials in 
Africa for perfecting its chronicles; Lopes, whose 
writings are exact and philosophical, often, too, appeal- 
ing to the heart, is considered the father of Portuguese 
history. Rezende and Barros have both their own pe- 
culiar merits. 

‘Bernardim Ribeiro, who wrote towards the end of the 
fifteenth century, in addition to his romance, entitled 
** Menina e Moga,” or the Young and Youthful, pub- 
lished idyls and pastoral pieces, distinguished for their 
beauty and simplicity. About the same time, Gil 
Vicente composed for the court of Emmanuel some 
dramatic pieces, in which, though, to say the truth, 
the ancient and classic forms of the drama are not fol- 
lowed, nor are the energetic and manly beauty of the 
Greek dramatists, nor the richness and variety of our 
own Shakspeare to be found, yet are they to be consi- 
dered as marvellous productions for the period at which 
they were written. This same author gave the world 
comedies, likewise autos, mysteries, or representations 
of scriptural subjects, and also some farces. Copies of 
this author’s works are extremely scarce. The late 
King of Portugal is said to have possessed one. Con- 
sidering the great importance of his writings, and par- 
ticularly to the history of the Portuguese and Spanish 
stage, it is to be hoped that a new edition of Gil Vi- 
cente will be undertaken by some one competent to the 
task.’—Pp. 527—530. 

‘There are many writers nearly contemporary with 
Camoens, whose poems abound with beauties which de- 
serve the attention of persons of taste, and which in- 
deed deservedly occupy a prominent station in the his- 
tory of modern literature. Portugal boasts not only of 
having been the birth-place and cradle of romance, and 
the fountain-head of the epic poetry of the moderns, 
but justly claims likewise the invention of modern 
tragedy,—a pretension, however, rejected by some 
writers. The Sophonisba of Trissina, and the Castro 
of Antonio Ferreira, appeared nearly at the same time ; 
and one thing may be fairly asserted, that the Portu- 
guese tragedy of Ferreira is as superior to the Italian 
Trissino, as the Lusiad is to his poem of ‘ Italia Libe- 
rata.” There are certainly many defects to be disco- 
vered in the tragedy of Castro, but there are likewise 
beauties in sufficient number, and of character, to ex- 
cite the interest of the English literati, who, less sel- 
fish and vain than the French critics, delight in the 
discovery as in the applause of merit, wherever it oc- 
curs. Leaving to the Portuguese and to the Italians 
the task of deciding the question of priority between 
these two tragedies, we will venture to affirm that there 
can be no question as to their comparative beauties. 
The Castro of Ferreira partakes of the ancient tragedy 
of the Greeks in all its purity and simplicity, as most 
certainly in all its defects. ‘The choruses, however, 
possess an elegance and a charm which cannot be 
equalled, perhaps even in those celebrated lines in the 
*Athalie’ of Racine. An English translation of this 
tragedy, with a memoir of its excellent and worthy au- 
thor was published in 1825, by Mr. Musgrave.’—Pp. 
532, 533. ‘ 

‘ Nearly one-third of the eighteenth century aad 
already passed away, when Joseph I. mounted the 
throne of Portugal, reposing all his confidence in the 
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Marq of Pombal. Then it was that the nation 
beheld the Jesuits crushed by the enlightened minister, 
the authority of the Inquisition restrained, the power 
of the papal chair menaced, and, as the necessary con- 
sequences of these important events, the arts, the 
sciences, the belles lettres, agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce, flourishing with renewed vigour. 
Then appeared the philologian Freire, who, under the 
assumed name of ‘‘ Candido Lusitano,” published at the 
time several works eminently distinguished by their 
= taste, the purity of their style, and an extensive 

nowledge of ancient and modern literature. The life 
of the Infante D. Henriquez, the celebrated Prince and 
mathematician, to whose enterprising genius Europe 
is indebted for the discoveries made by his navigators 
in the Atlantic sea, the passage to the eastern penin- 
sula by the Cape of Good Hope, and, in short, for all 
improvements in modern navigation, and for the exten- 
sion of modern commerce, is one of the most interest- 
ing and best written pieces of biographical history in 
the language. Father Antonio Pereira also then com- 
pleted his translation of the Bible, which is much 
esteemed for its fidelity and classical elegance. This 
illustrious champion of the Portuguese Church vigor- 
ously assailed in several publications the papal predo- 
minancy in his country. His work, entitled “‘ Tenta- 
tiva Theologica,” which was translated into Latin, 
Spanish, and Italian, nearly excited a revolution at 
Rome. The Pope and the Cardinals were thrown into 
a state of the utmost consternation ; and the conse- 
quence was, that they conferred the honour of excom- 
munication upon the Portuguese theologian, which 
contributed to his fame quite as much as it showed to 
the world the folly and the impotence of papal indigna- 
tion.’—Pp. 543, 544. 

* The most distinguished author, however, known at 
present in Portugal, is, without doubt, the celebrated 
Abbé Correa da Serra, distinguished not less for his 

rofound knowledge as a botanist, and his general 
conten acqnirements, than for the zeal of his patriot- 
ism. Like all the other great men of his country who 
have desired the national renovation, he has been per- 
secuted with the most inveterate cruelty. The various 
works published by the Royal Society of Lisbon are 
filled with the result of his labours. Taking refuge in 
France, he soon became a writer in the celebrated 
review, entitled, ‘‘ The Literary Archives of Europe.” 
The Institute of France, of whose distinguishing justice 
and eminent liberality of feeling our own celebrated 
chymist, Mr. Farrady, can speak, received the Abbé as 
a vor oh and instantly enrolled him a Member of 
their illustrious Academy. Many of his works, written 
during his sojourn in Paris, were published in the 
French language. Desirous of extending the sphere of 
his knowledge, the Abbé visited America, and passed 
several years of his life in the United States. He has 
published a work on botany in the English language, 
with which he was quite familiar. After having made 
his name long known to the literati of Europe, the 
Government of Portugal began to blush for its ingrati- 
tude and neglect of so illustrious a man ; and, accord- 
ingly, a decree of Don John VI., who was then with 
his Court at Rio Janeiro, appointed him the Portuguese 
Chargé d’Affaires at Washington, where he continued 
to reside for some years. The revolution which oc- 
curred in Portugal in the year 1820, was the means of 
recalling the illustrious and learned patriot to his own 
country. The city of Lisbon was forward to recognise 
his talents and his virtues, and chose him for her re- 
presentative in the newly-constituted Cortes ; and, 
although nearly borne down with age and infirmities, 
he performed the duties of Deputy with distinction and 
honour. He was not destined long to survive the 
ephemeral liberty of his country, for he died at Caldas 
da Rainha in the year 1823. Like those of the im- 
mortal Camoens, the perishable remains of the Abbé 
Correa da Serra were deposited in the public burial- 
und, without any funereal honours ; and, as the 
illustrious author of “ The Lusiad”’ found but one 
friend in his extremity, whose name deserves to live 
with that of his master, the faithful Malay, Antonio, 
just so our unfortunate Abbé was destitute of friends 
in_his last moments; nor had he one other mourner 
to accompany his remains to the tomb, save the humble 
sacristan of his parish church, whose affection and 
admiration had been won by the greatness of his 
talents. A cross, rudely formed of wood, with the 
simple inscription on it, “ Correa da Serra,” (verbum 
nil amplius,) is the only monument which attests to the 
world the, glory of him who bore that name. It was 
the last effort of the poor sacristan to rescue that name 
from oblivion ; and, simple and affecting as it is, it will 
speak to all posterity, and, wherever Correa da Serra 
is revered, there will this genuine tribute of homage 





to a being of superior order be mentioned with ap- 
plause.’—Pp. 555—556. 


* About this time we find the poet Gargao, consi- 
dered as the Horace of the Portuguese, in the hands of 
every body. The purity, the classic elegance of his 
odes, is not even surpassed by those of Horace, whom 
he chose as his model. The ‘‘ Cantata of Dido,” the 
** Ode to Virtue,” and that on the “‘ Suicide,” are cha- 
racterised by a beauty of style, which is, at the same 
time, so sublime and so true to nature, that it would 
be difficult to discover any worthy to be put into com- 
petition with them. The poetry of the Portuguese 
owes its renovation greatly to the influence and ex- 
ample of Garcao, and to the literary society which he 
established under the name of Arcadia. It is to this 
society, also, that Portugal is indebted for the powers 
of Antonio Dinis, who was the author of the Pindaric 
Odes, in which the lyric style of Pindar was, for the 
first time, successfully employed in the dress of a 
modern language. Dinis alleviated the duties of the 
magistracy, in which he was distinguished for talent 
and probity, by composing a great number of pastoral 
poems, sonnets, and Anacreontic pieces ; but bis prin- 
cipal work, and that which has entitled him to take a 
high rank not only in the Portuguese school of litera- 
ture, but in that of Europe generally, is his heroi-comic 
poem, entitled, ‘‘ O Hysope,”’ in which he contests the 
pre-eminence with the authors of “ The Lutrin,” 
“The Dunciad,” and the “ Secchia Rapita.” This 
illustrious society produced, likewise, the two Gomes ; 
the one a dramatic poet, who has left us a collection 
of pieces in-twelve volumes, which, if they cannot lay 
claim to individual perfection, contain, at least, some 
comedies of a very original character, and in which the 
manners and habits of the Portuguese are admirably 
pourtrayed ; and, in addition to these, some tragedies, 
the force and spirit of which are excellent. In short, 
with the exception of a correct style, harmonious 
metre, and those exterior forms of the drama, which 
he held in too great contempt, he shines pre-eminently 
in this walk of literature. But the consequence of this 
peculiarity in his writings is, that his pieces are seldom 
brought forward on the stage, and are but little read. 
Still he may be fairly regarded as having laid the foun- 
dation of a good national theatre in Portugal, though 
he was not destined to raise the superstructure. The 
other Gomes, more the literary character generally 
than the poet, composed some criticisms on good Por- 
tuguese writers, which are much esteemed. Passing 
over Quita, who wrote some tragedies of little reputa- 
tion, a pastoral poem, in the style of the “ Pastor 
Fido,” and which certainly is very superior to the 
Italian dramatic piece, and some idyls likewise pos- 
sessing all the beauty, simplicity, and grace which 
characterise the compositions of Gesner of the same 
kind ;—we will briefly notice Gonzaga, the Brasilian 
author of the ‘* Marilia de Dirceu,’’ a little collection 
of elegiac pieces, which has been recently translated 
into French, and published at Paris.’—Pp. 544—546. 





THE COLLEGIANS. 


The Collegians. 3 vols. post 8vo., Saunders and 


Ottley. London, 1829. 

In one sense, every novel must be a national 
novel. The very notion of a tale-writer attempt- 
ing to | pepe the bare trunk of human nature, 
stripped of all the varieties of foliage which are 
produced by the soil and climate in which it has 
grown up, is an absurdity. Writers on govern- 
ment and legislation may, if they please, make 
the attempt to divide the universal man from all 
the circumstances which give him a specific or an 
individual character; and, though all their opi- 
nions will probably be false, in consequence of 
this division, they have a chance of enlisting a 
certain number of disciples. But it is only in 
works professing to be scientific that this is pos- 
sible. In studying things, it has been always the 
tendency of mankind to theorise rather than to 
observe. In studying persons and characters, the 
tendency has always been to observe rather than 
to theorise. There is no likelihood, therefore, of 
a novel finding readers which leaves out of calcu- 
lation those obvious and prominent characteristics 
which men derive from associating with each 
other in particular communities, for the purpose 
of dwelling upon those less superficial qualities 


which all men have in common. 





The danger is on the other side, that novels 
shoukl be too national, that they should lose 
sight of that which constitutes humanity in 
every part of the globe, and should’ be occu- 
pied solely with those picturesque diversities of 
costume and manner which indicate points of 
difference between nations that are real and 
essential, but still, in comparison with the points 
of resemblance, few and unimportant. 

Above all, an author is liable to fall into this 
error, who lays his scenes in countries (and these 
certainly furnish the most tempting materials to 
a story-teller) where me | exists in an irregular 
and disorganised state. While all is quiet, and 
legal, and monotonous in a nation, the national 
feelings in men’s minds do not awake, though 
they may emit, during their slumber, an occasional 
snore. But one hour of strife and fury is sufli- 
cient, not only to rouse them, but to give them 
such a strength and predominance, that whatever 
is common and universal sinks almost out of 
observation in the struggle. 

To this cause we attribute the extraordinary 
nationality of nearly the whole class of Irnisu 
Novets. They are, in general, emphatically 
Irish novels; not in the sense in which Fielding’s 
may be called English novels, because they ex- 
hibit modifications of character that exist no- 
where in England ; but Irish, because they leave 
out of view all that there is of human nature in 
Ireland, and offer a picture of Hibernian nature 
simply. Of these writers, beyond all comparison, 
the man of the greatest power and genius is Mr. 
Banim. Yet, amidst all his wonderfully vigorous, 
masterly, and true sketches, we cannot recollect 
one of which we could say, ‘ This is the portraiture 
of a man, altered, doubtless, by the habits of the 
country in which he lives, but still a man more 
than an Irishman.’ He places us in the midst 
of factions and proscriptions ; he pourtrays with 
wonderful vividness the bright and dark rays of 
Irish feelings, as they are drawn down and concen- 
trated by these burning-glasses ; he leaves out no 
illustrations which can assist usin comprehending 
that which is special and idiosyncrasal in the cha- 
racter ; but he never, that we recollect, takes us 
home into the cabins of his countrymen, at a time 
when their fierce passions are, for a season, 
hushed and quieted, and thus enables us to 
see all that machinery at work, the operations 
of which are hidden, though not suspended, 
amidst these violent motions and excitements. 
The author of ‘ To-day in Ireland’ is far be- 
low Mr. Banim in some of the higher powers 
of a novelist, and in all the lower as much his 
superior. He has no creative powers; but his 
style and manner possess great ease and grace- 
fulness. But on this point we need aot enlarge, 
as we shall soon have the opportunity of discussing 
his merits when the new novel, called ‘ Yesterday 
in Ireland,’ comes under our view. At present, 
we will only remark, that for a different reason he 
falls into nearly the same error with Mr. Banim. 
The latterjhas either actually transfused his own 
mind into that of his heroes by the force of his 
imagination, or had a previous pnecteg with 
them: the former, who isa satirist, has found that 
outward peculiarities are a more convenient aim 
for satire than broad human characteristics, and 
both, therefore, have given a completely Irish 
character to their figures. 

The author before us, though eminently inferior 
in power to Mr. Banim, and in language to the 
writer of ‘ To-day in Ireland,’ is superior to them 
both in this particular. He has not exclusively 
confined himself to Irishmen in a state of drunken 
fury and excitement: he has introduced us to them 
likewise in their sober moods, by the solitary 
fire-side, or amidst social groups, not met 
merely to break each other’s heads. And the con- 
sequence is, that, though his portraits are far less 
glowing than those of his competitors, yet he has 
given us some characters in which manhood is 
almost as conspicuous as Irishhood; and for 
this we feel deeply obliged to him. We say 
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simply from a recollection of his former tale, 
for the present has reached us too late to allow 
us to read it throughout. We select the follow- 
ing extract, and shall return to the book next 
week : 

* But what pen less gifted than his of Chios, or his 
of Avon, the delineator of Vulcan or of Grumio, can 
suffice to convey to the reader any idea of the mental 
and bodily proportions of this new comer, who thrust 
his small and shining head in upon the family party, to 
awaken their curiosity, and to rob Mr. Daly of so 
many attentive listeners as he numbered around him at 
this moment! 

‘ The person who opened the door acted as a kind of 
herdsman or out-door servant to the family, and was a 
man of rather singular appearance. The nether parts 
of his frame were of a size considerably out of propor- 
tion with the trunk and head which they supported. 
His feet were broad and flat like those of a duck ; his 
legs long and clumsy, with knees and ancles like the 
knobs on one of those grotesque walking-sticks, which 
were in fashion among the fine gentlemen of our own 
day, some time since; his joints hung loosely, like 
those of a paste-board merry-andrew ; his body was 
very small; his chest narrow ; and his head so dimi- 
nutive, as to be even too litile for bis herring shoul- 
ders. It seemed as if nature, like an extravagant pro- 
jector, had laid the foundation of a giant; but, ranning 
short of material, as the structure proceeded, had heen 
compelled to terminate her undertaking within the 
dimensions of a dwarf. So far was this economy pur- 
sued, that the head, small as it was, was very scantily 
furnished with hair; and the nose, with which the 
face was garnished, might be compared for its flatness 
to that of a young kid. ‘It looked,”’ as the owner of 
this mournful piece of journeywork himself facetiously 
observed, “as if his head were not thought worth a 
roof, nor his countenance worth a handle.’ His hands 
and arms were likewise of a smallness that was much 
to be admired, when contrasted with the hugeness of 
the lower members, and brought to mind the fore- paws 
of a Kangaroo, or the fins of a seal, the latter simili- 
tude prevailing when the body was put in motion, on 
which occasion they dabbled about in a very extraordi- 
nary manner. But there was one feature in which a 
corresponding prodigality had been manifested, namely, 
the ears, which were as long as those of Riquet with the 
Tuft, or of any ass in the Barony. 

* The costume which enveloped this singular frame, 
was no less anomalous than was the nature of its own 
construction. A huge riding-coat of grey frieze hung 
lazily from his shoulders, and gave to view in front a 
waistcoat of calf-skin with the hairy side outwards; a 
shirt, of a texture almost as coarse as sail-cloth, made 
from the refuse of flax; and a pair of corduroy nether 
garments, with two bright new patches upon the knees. 
Grey worsted stockings, with dog-skin brogues, well 
paved in the sole, and greased until they shone again, 
completed the personal adornment of this unaspiring 
personage. On the whole, his appearance might have 
brought to the recollection of a modern beholder one 
of those architectural edifices, so fashionable in our 
time, in which the artist, with an admirable ambition, 
seeks to unite all that is excellent in the Tuscan, 
Doric, Corinthian, and Ionic order, in one coup 

eil. 

‘ The expression of the figure, though it varied with 
circumstances, was, for the most part, thoughtful and 
deliberative ; the effect, in a great measure, of habitual 
penury and dependance. At the time of Lord Hallifax’s 
administration, Lowry Looby, then a very young man, 
held a spot of ground in the neighourhpod of Limerick, 
and was well to do in the world, but the scarcity which 
prevailed in England at the time, and which occasioned 
a sudden rise in the price of beef, butter, and other 
produce of grazing land in Ireland, threw all the agri- 
culturists out of their little holdings, and occasioned a 
general destitution, similar to that produced by the 
anti-cottier system in the present day. Lowry was 
among the sufferers, He was saved, however, 
from the necessity of adopting one of the three ulti- 
mata of Irish misery, begging, listing, or emigrating, 
by the kindness of Mr. Daly, who took him into his 
service as a kind of runner between his farms, an office 
for which Lowry, by his long and muscular legs, and 
the lightness of the body that encumbered them, 
was qualified in an eminent degree. His excelling 
honesty, one of the characteristics of his country, which 
he was known to possess, rendered him a still more 
valuable acquisition to the family than had been first 
anticipated. He had moreover the national talent for 
adroit flattery, a quality which made him more accep- 
table to his patron than the latter would willingly ad- 





mit, and ev 
the disguise of a simpleness, which gave it a wonderful 
efficacy. 

** Ha! Lowry—” said Mr. Daly, “‘ Well, have you 
made your fortune since you have agreed with the 
post-master ?”’ 

* Lowry put his hands behind his back, looked suc- 
cessively at the four corners of the room, then round 
the cornice, then cast his eyes down at his feet, turned 
up the soles a little, and finally straightening his per- 
son, and gazing on his master, repiied, ‘‘To lose it I 
did, Sir, for a place.” 

**“ To lose what ?” 

‘The place as postman,'Sir, through the country 
westwards. Sure there,I was a gentleman for life if it 
was’nt my luck.” 

***T do not understand you, Lowry. 


* *¢T'll tell you how it was, masther. Afther the last 
postman died, Sir, | took your ricommendation to the 
Post-masther, an’ axed him for the place. ‘I’m used 
to thravelling, sir,’ says I, ‘for Misther Daly, over, 
and—.’ ‘ Aye,’ says he, takin’ me up short, ‘ an’ you 
have a good long pair o’ legs I see.’ ‘ Midling, Sir,’ 
says 1; (he’s a very pleasant gentleman ;) ‘its equal 
to me any day, winther or summer, whether | go 
ten miles or twenty, so as I have'the nourishment.’ 
**Twould be hard if you didn’t get that any way,’ says 
he. ‘ Well, I think I may as well give you the place, 
for I do’n’ know any gentleman that I’d sooner take 
his ricommendation then Misther Daly’s, or one that 
I’d sooner pay him a compliment, if I could.’ 

*** Well, and what was your agreement ?”” 

*“ Ten pounds a year, Sir,” answered Lowry,— 
opening his eyes, as if he announced something of 
wonderful importance, and speaking in a loud voice, 
to suit the magnitude of the sum,—‘*‘ besides my cloth- 
ing and shoes throughout the year.” 

* * *Twas very handsome, Lowry.” 

* “* Handsome, masther? "Twas wages for a prince, 
Sir. Sure there I was a made gentleman all my days, 
if it was’n’t my luck, as I said before.” 

* Well, and how did you lose it ?” 

*«* T'll tell you, Sir,” answered Lowry. “I was 
going over to the Post-masther yestherday, to get the 
Thralee mail from him, and to start off with myself, 
on my first journey. Well an’ good, of all the world, 
who should I meet, above upon the road, just at the 
turn down to the Post-office, but that red-headed 
woman that sells the free-stone in the sthreets? So I 
turned back.” 

* “ Turned back, for what ?” 

** Sure the world knows, masther, that it is'nt 
lucky to meet a red-haired woman an’ you going of a 
journey.” 

* * And you never went for the mail-bags !” 

‘ « Faiks, I’m sure I did’nt that day.” 

* “ Well, and the next morning ?” 

*“ The next morning, that’s this morning, when I 
om I found they had engaged another boy in my 
place.” 

*** And you lost the situation !”’ 

‘ “ For this turn, Sir, any way. ’Tis luck that does 
it all. Sure I thought I was cock-sure of it, an’ I 
having the Post-masther’s word. But, intleed, if I 
meet that free-stone crathur again, I'll knock her red 
head against the wall.” 

*** Well, Lowry, this ought to show you the folly 
of your superstition. If you had not minded that 
woman when you met her, you might have had your 
situation now.” 

* « *Twas she was in fault still, begging your pardon, 
Sir,’’ said Lowry, “‘ for sure if I did’nt meet her at all 
this would’nt have happened me.” 

*“ Oh,” said Mr. Daly, laughing, ‘‘ I see that you 
are well provided against all argument. I have no more 
to say, Lowry.” 

‘ The man now walked slowly towards Kyrle, and 
bending down with a look cf solemn importance, as 
if he had some weighty intelligence to communicate, he 
said—"‘ The horse, Sir, is ready, this way, at the doore 
abroad.” 

*** Very well, Lowry. I shall set out this instant.” 

‘ Lowry raised himself erect again, turned slowly 
round and walked to the door with his eyes on the 
ground, and his hand raised to his temple, as if endea- 
vouring to recollect something farther which he had 
intended to say. 

** Lowry!’ said Mr. Daly, as the handle of the 
door was turned a second time. Lowry looked round. 

‘ Lowry,” tell me—did you see Eily O’Connor, 
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the rope-maker’s daughter, at the fair of Garryowen 
yesterday ?” 

* “ Ah, you're welcome to your game, masther.” 

*** Pon my word, then, Eily is a very pre irl, 
Lowry, and I’m told the old father can give =, Ha 
thing besides her pretty face.” 

‘ Lowry opened his huge mouth, (we forgot to men- 
tion that it was a huge one,) and gave vent to a few 
explosions of laughter, which much more nearly re- 
sembled the braying of an ass. ‘‘ You are welcome to 
your game, masther,” he repeated ;—‘“‘ long life to your 

onour.” 

‘ ** But is it true, Lowry, as I have heard it insinuat- 
ed, that old Mihil O’Connor used, and still does, twist 
ropes for the use of the county gaol ? 

‘Lowry closed his lips hard, while the blood rushed 
into his face at this unworthy allegation. Treating 
it, however, as a new piece of ‘‘ the masther’s game,” 
he laughed and tossed his head- 

* “ Folly on—sir—folly on.” 

* « Because, if that were the case, Lowry, I should 
expect to find you a fellow of too much spirit to be- 
come connected, even by affinity, with such a calling. 
A rope-maker !—a manufacturer of rogue’s last neck- 
cloths—an understrapper to the gallows—a species of 
collateral hangman!” 

* ** A’ then, Missiz, do you hear this? And all 
rising out of alittle ould fable of a story that happened 
as good as five year ago, because Moriarty the crooked 
hangman, (the thief!) stepped into Mihil’s little place 
of a night, [and nobody knowen of him, an’ bought a 
eouple o’ pen’orth o’ whip-cord for some v: or 
other of his own. And there’s all the a ihil 
O‘Counor had ever to gallowses or hangmen in his 
life. That’s the whole tote o’ their insiniwaytions.”’ 

*** Never mind your master, Lowry,” said Mrs. 
Daly, ‘‘ he is only amusing himself with you.” 

* * Oh, ha! I’m sure I know it ma’am ; long life to 
him, and ’tis he that’s welcome to his joke.” 

6c But, Lowry —”’ 

*** A’ heavens bless you, now masther, an’ lef me 
alone. I'll say nothing to you.” 

‘ « Nay, nay, I only wanted to ask you what sort of 
a fair it was at Garryowen yesterday:” 

‘ “© Middling, Sir, like the small piatees, they tell 
me,” said Lowry, suddenly changing his manner to an 
appearance of serious occupation ; ‘‘ but ’tis hard to 
make out what sort a fair is when one has nothing to 
sell himself. I met a huxter, an she told me ‘twas a bad 
fair because she could not sell her piggins ; an I met a 
pig-jobber, an he told me ’twas a dear fair, pork ran so 
high ; an I met another little meagre creatur, a neigh- 
bour that has a cabin on the road above, and he said 
*t was the best fair that ever come out o’ the sky, be- 
cause he got a power for his pig. But Mr. Hardress 
Cregan was there, and if he did’nt make it a dear 
fair to some of ’em, you may call me an honest 
man.” 

‘ « A very notable undertaking that would be, Lowry. 
But how was it?” 

* “* Some o’ them boys, them Garryowen lads, Sir, 
to get about Danny Mann, the Lord, Mr. Hardress’s 
boatman, as he was comen down from Mihil’s with a 
new rope for some part o’ the boat, and to begin re- 
Alecting on him in regard o’ the hump on his back, poor 
creatur! Well, if they did, Masther Hardress heerd 
‘em, and he having a stout blackthorn in his hand, this 
way, and he made up to the foremost of ‘em, ‘ What’s 
that you’re saying, you scoundrel?’ says he, ‘ What 
would you give to know?’ says the other, mighty im- 
pudent. Master Hardress made no more, only up with 
the stick, and without saying this or that, or by your 
leave, or how do you do, he stretched him. Well, 
such a scuffle as began among ’cm was never seen. 
They all fell upon Mr. Hardress, but faix they had only 
the half of it, for he made his way through the thick of 
’em without as much asa mark. Aw, indeed, it is’nta 
goose or a duck they had to do with when they came 
across Mr. Gregan, for all.” 

* « And where were you all this while, Lowry ?” 

* « Above, in Mihil’s door, standen and looken about 
the fair for myself.” 

* © And Eily ?” 

* “ Ah, hear to this again, now! I'll run away out 
0’ the place entirely from you, masther, that’s what I'll 
do.” And, suiting the action to the phrase, exit Lowry 
Looby. 

* « Well, Kyrle,”’ said Mr. Daly, as the latter rose 
and laid aside his chair, ‘‘ I suppose we are not to ex- 
pect you back to night ?” 

‘ “ Likely not, Sir. If I have any good news to tell, 
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I shall send an answers by Lowry, who goes with me ; 
and if——” something seemed to stick in his throat, 
and he tried to laugh it out———“‘ if I should be unsuc- 
cessful, I will ride on to the dairy-farm at Gurtenas- 
pig, where Hardress Cregan promised to meet me.” 

‘ Mr, Daly wished him better fortune than he seemed 
to hope for, and repeated an old proverb about a faint 
heart and a fair lady. The affectionate mother, who 
felt the feverishness of the young lover’s hand as he 
placed it in her’s, and probably in secret participated 
in his apprehensions, followed him to the steps of the 
hall-door. He was already on horseback. 

* “ Kyrle,”’ said Mrs. Daly smiling while she looked 
up in his face and shaded her own with her hand, 
** Remember, Kyrle, if Anne Chute should play the 
tyrant with you, that there is many a prettier girl in 
Munster.” 

* Kyrle seemed about to reply, but his young horse 
became restive, and as the gentleman felt rather at a 
loss, he made the impatience of the animal an apology 
for his silence. He waved his hand to the kind old 
lady, and rode away. 

** And if she should play the tyrant with you, 
Kyrle,” Mrs. Daly continued in soliloquy, while she 
saw his handsome and graceful figure diminish in the 
distance, ‘‘ Anne Chute is not of my mind.” 

* So said the mother as she returned to the parlour, 
and so would many younger ladies have said, had they 
known Kyrle Daly as well as she did.’—Pp. 60, 76. 





CRICHTON’S EUROPEAN REVOLUTIONS. 


History of the Revolutions in Europe, from the Subver- 
sion of the Roman Empire in the West, till the Abdi- 
cation of Buonaparte. From the French of C. W. 
Koch, by Andrew Crichton, Vol. III. 18mo. pp. 342. 
Constable and Co., Edinburgh, 1829. 

Wes had occasion, some time ago, to speak of 
the miserable pseudo-histories which are now 
issuing in cheap, and, therefore, most dangerous 
forms, from the Edinburgh press. In Mr. Cham- 
bers’s History of the ‘Scotch Rebellions’ we pointed 
out passages in which the most atrocious crimes 
were defended upon the plea of political expe- 
dience; and we. showed that throughout that 
work a miserable wish was evident to gain the re- 
putation for philosophy by trampling upon all 
the ordinary principles of morality. In that arti- 
cle we pos | not avoid expressing our opinion 
that there was something in the political circum- 
stances of Scotland, which, by creating an indiffe- 
rence to political virtue, must for ever disqualify 
the inhabitants of that country from producing 
an honest and an earnest history. The present 
volume does not shake our conviction on this 
head. It is less positively vicious than its pre- 
decessor; but, so far as diligence in the collection 
of facts, and a determination to state then in that 
way in which they will produce the truest impres- 
sion, are parts of the moral | of every histo- 
rian, its deficiencies are scarcely less enormous. 

The more the events of the French Revolution 
are understuod, the more care is used to clear 
the narrative of them from all false and party 
statements, the more fully it is admitted, that 
a long course of previous misgovernment made 
the Revolution inevitable,—the more clearly, weare 
sure, will the great moral of the Revolution re- 
veal itself, that liberty is the inseparable com- 
panion of order, the more shall we be convinced 
that the views of the first founders of that Revo- 
lution, in confounding moral and political truths, 
were false and mischievous, the more shall we 
see that the true foundations of government can only 
be understood in a country in which the true 
foundations of morality have been understood 
previously. But this is not our author’s process 
for arriving at these truths ; nor, indeed, are these 
the truths what he cares most to arrive at. To give 
the most superficial and careless representation 
of the events of the Revolution, to take any 
causes which happen to lic in his way, to avail 
himself of any court or aristocratical lies,—this 
is his theory of writing a history. The dif- 
ference of the means corresponds to the dif- 
ference of the objects, which he and we should 
pro to ourselves. It is not bécause the seizure 
of church property, the abolition of tithes, the 





establishment of a regime, founded on first prin- 
ciples instead of experience, were an invasion of 
order, that he objectsto them, but simply and solely 
because the aristocracy and the monarchy were 
sufferers by these crimes. It is this which consti- 
tutes all the difference between a party man and a 
|r wasg_ogpe Cipesehaen such men as the author 

efore us, who sees nothing flagrant in violations 
of order, except when they proceed from a certain 
quarter, and such men as Burke, who denounced, 
with equal severity, the aggression of a mother 
country upon its colonies, and of a mob upon 
their rulers; and this it is which explains the 
phenomenon we see in our day of the extreme of 
Toryism becoming connected with the extremes 
of violence and sedition. 


The following are specimens of the Admirable 
Crichton’s sagacity. Any thing much more vul- 
gar, or much more false, than the following pre- 
pe view of the Revolution, we never recol- 
lect to have read : 


‘The French Revolution forms one of the most ex- 
traordinary events recorded in the annals of Europe. A 
variety of causes, both moral and political, combined 
to produce this anomaly in the history of nations,—the 
principal of which must be attributed to a set of opi- 
nions, whose speculative delusions, recommended by a 
powerful and seductive eloquence, unsettled the minds 
of the restless multitude, and prepared the way for the 
general subversion of public order. The career of this 
pretended philosophy ended in nothing but convulsions, 
wars, and assassinations. Such was the natural result 
of those doctrines whose main object was to sap the 
foundations of all duty, by making a jest of religion ; 
and next, to overturn the fabric of society, by letting 
loose the passions of the ignorant, and casting down the 
barriers of established forms,—those safeguards which 
wisdom and experience have reared against the licenti- 
ousness of innovation. 

* The period on which we are entering does not com- 
prehend more than twenty-five years ; but that short 
space contains more lessons of important instruction 
than the two centuries which preceded it. In the course of 
that time, the condition of Europe was entirely changed. 
The political system which it had cost the combined 
labour of three hundred years to rear, was overturned 
from its basis, burying kingdoms and whole nations in 
the ruins. A people, the most refined and ingenious in 
the world, who had formerly set others an example of 
loyalty and unbounded attachment to their sovereigns, 
were now seen giving way to the delusions of a blind 
fanaticism ; pulling down those venerable institutions 
which the wisdom of their ancestors had built ; tram- 
pling religion and morality under foot ; laying prostrate 
both the throne and the altar ; and staining their hands 
in the innocent blood of their ancient kings. Vice was 
now seen honoured and exalted in the place of virtue. 
Anarchy and despotism were substituted for regular 
government and rational liberty. 


‘This same nation, torn by the fury of contending 
democrats, was seen labouring to impose on her neigh- 
bours the galling chains of her own thraldom; and 
spreading war. and desolation over the earth, as if to 
wipe out the reproach of her past crimes, Finding no 
remedy in the midst of universal confusion from the 
evils she had inflicted on herself, she abandoned the 
phantom of liberty, which was become but another name 
for oppression, and transferred her homage to the 
shrine of despotism. The grasping ambition and in- 
satiable power of the usurper whom she chose for her 
master, and the weakness of the states which opposed 
him, contributed to the formation of an imperial do- 
minion, such as had not existed in Europe since the 
time of Charlemagne. 

‘This memorable era was fertile in examples both of 
virtues and vices. It displayed the extremes of suffer- 
ing and violence, of meanness and magnanimity. King- 
doms rose and disappeared by turns. New principles 
in morals and in politics flourished for a day, and were 
quickly superseded by others. Europe was subdued 
and enslaved, first in the name of liberty and equality, 
and afterwards to gratify the ambition of a tyrant. At 
length an end was put to this reign of despotism ; and 
the nations of the Continent were delivered from a 
usurpation which they had too long supported with pa- 
tience. The countries of the North, which had parti- 
cipated in this general convulsion, laying aside the jea- 
lousies and projects of ambition, united their forces 
to overthrow the dominion of injustice and oppression. 
A new order of things seemed to revive ; sounder max- 
ims began to prevail ; and the nations of Europe, made 
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wise by experience, appeared ready to abandon the chi- 
merical doctrines of that false liberty which had led 
them astray, and which, after five-and-twenty years 
of war and desolation, seemed to have wrought its own 
antidote, and brought in a new era of peace and pros- 
perity.’—Pp. 40—43. 
Mr. Crichton’s opinion of Mirabeau : 


‘The prime agent in this revolution was Mirabeau, 
aman of an ambitious and turbulent spirit, who in- 
flamed the Assembly by his violent harangues. A 
demagogue from interest, and of good abilities, though 
immoral in his character, he was resolved to build his 
fortune on the public troubles, and to prevent, by all 
means in his power, the first symptoms of a return to 
subordiuation and tranquillity. The Duke of Orleans 
supplied money to corrupt the troops, and excite insur- 
rections over all parts of France.’—P. 50. 


The treachery of Dumouriez is spoken of in the 
following gentle and appropriate terms : 

‘ Dumouriez undertook the conquest of Holland, and 
penetrated as far as Moerdyk ; but he was obliged to 
abandon his object in consequence of the defeat of Mi- 
randa, who had laid siege to Maestricht, by the Austrian 
army under the command of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg. 
Dumouricz was himself defeated at Nerwinden (March 
18), after which he retired towards the frontier of 
France. Being determined to put an end to the ty- 
ranny of the Convention, and to re-establish the consti- 
tution of 1791, he concluded an armistice with the 
Austrians, and delivered up to them the commissioners 
which the Convention had sent to deprive him of his 
office ; but, his army having refused to obey him, he 
was obliged to seek for safety, by escaping to Tour- 
nay, where General Clairfait then was. The young 
Duke of Chartres accompanied him in his flight.’— 
P. 67. 

Verges is described as a new man in 1798 ! 

We will give but one specimen more from a 
much more advanced part of the book. It de- 
scribes the return of Ferdinand to his country in 
1814: 

* Ferdinand VII. sent his minister, the Duke of San 
Carlos, to Madrid, for the ostensible purpose of com- 
municating that treaty to the Regency, but in reality to 
take cognizance of the state of affairs. The Regency 
refused to acknowledge the treaty of Valencay, because 
the King was not at liberty, Buonaparte being ap- 
prised of this difficulty, immediately released Ferdinand 
(March 7, 1814). He set out on his return to his do- 
minions, but performed his journey slowly, that he 
might have leisure to obtain personal information as 
to the spirit which reigned among the Spaniards. He 
was soon conviuced, that the people, attached to their 
religion, and to the family of their lawful Prince, were 
very indifferent about the Constitution of the Cortes, 
and that that assembly enjoyed very little influence or 
authority. Sixty members of the Cortes had even pro- 
tested against an Act which, by degrading the Royal 
dignity, was preparing the way for establishing a de- 
mocracy. On his arrival at Valencia, Ferdinand abro- 
gated the Constitution of 1812, and directed his course 
towards Madrid, which he entered on the 17th May. 
The people every where expressed their attachment 
to a Prince whose arrival they hailed as the return 
of justice and order; though it is foreign to our 
purpose to narrate why that hope has not been realised.’ 
—P. 298. 

Ohe ! jam satis. 





INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Conversations on Intellectual Philosophy ; or, a Familiar 
Explanation of the Nature and Operations of the 
Human Mind. 2 vols. 12mo. Bull. London, 
1829. 

Tue world in general, that is to say, the young 
ladies at boarding-schools, old gentlemen at 
boarding-houses, divines, politicians, milliners, 
bankers’-clerks, and cabinet ministers, who are 
in the daily, or at least weekly, habit of delighting 
in ‘ The Athenzum,’ sometimes complain, as we 
are told, (for such blasphemies are whispered 
much too timidly to reach our philosophical 
ears,) that a somewhat too metaphysical cast or 
obliquity of mental vision has been now and 
then detected in the style of our articles. With 
shame it is and grief that we confess ourselves 
unable to make any excuse completely satisfac- 
tory to the fair or fat, right honourable or reve- 
verend, complainants whose displeasure we are 
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anxious to deprecate. For, though we do not 
very often indulge such abstract speculations as 
their complaints might be supposed to pvint to, 
yet we acknowledge that we find it extremely 
difficult to tread even the common paths of popu- 
lar literature, without occasionally digressing into 
trains of reflection which such acute critics will 
brand at once with the titleof metaphysics. And 
we do most earnestly beg that they will either 
treat with lenity our apparent aberrations in this 
kind, or instruct us (we assure them they will find 
us apt scholars) how we shall treat of those pro- 
ductions which arise from, and address them- 
selves to, the most complex powers and feelings of 
the human mind, without ever alluding, even in- 
cidentally, to the nature of those faculties, which, 
in their manifold operation, form at once the or- 
gan by which the sense of the true and of the 
beautiful is impressed and received; by which 
the creations of imaginative art are called into 
being, and by which alone, existing in the spirit 
which contemplates them, these masterworks can 
find appreciation. 

The book before us is an attempt to teach the 
science of metaphysics, according to Dr. Thomas 
Brown, to a family of children. The author of 
the work is a very clever man, and his views on 
education are some of them striking, and even 
profound. Yet, strange as it may seem to those 
who are in the habit of charging us with being 
metaphysical, we do most decidedly object to the 
principles on which the book is written. And, 
what may seem more strange still, we object to it, 
not from any aversion to the particular scheme of 
metaphysics inculcated by the author, but because 
we think that the study of any system of meta- 
physics whatever will be mischievous to all chil- 
dren, and to very many grown-up people. This 
opinion we have dlepind after some consideration ; 
the reasons of it, we may expound hereafter. At 
present we will merely say, that those who do 
aporove of teaching boys intellectual or: 
will probably find this work a suitable manual for 
that purpose. 





THE FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 





The Foreign Quarterly Review, January, 1829. Treuttel, 
Wirtz, and Co. London. 


WE have so lately expressed our opinions in an 
article of considerable length on the merits of 
this periodical generally, that we have no excuse 
for descanting on that subject again. The 
opinion we then expressed that it was decidedly 
the best edited and one of the best written re- 
views in this country, has not been changed by 
a fperusal of the present Number. Judged of 
merely by the titles of its articles, it perhaps has 
less attractions than some of its predecessors ; 
but this is a most unfair way of determining the 
merit of a periodical : first, because it is a point of 
general experience that a writer is generally more 
entertaining when he has nothing to depend upon 
but the excellence of his matter; and, secondly, 
because the merit of such a work does not 
consist only.in making the contents of each 
number various, but in making one number differ 
from another. This last end is certainly well 
compassed by the present /irraison of ‘The Fo- 
reign Quarterly,’ which is quite unlike, in topics, 
any that have gone before it; and the first has 
not been neglected, as our readers will perceive 
when we have enumerated the articles. 

No. I. isa particularly valuable and comprehen- 
sive article on the arts and manufactures in France. 
We have not time to follow the writer through 
the various heads of his long and able discussion ; 
but we will extract an important and interesting 
passage relative to French agriculture. 

* It is the result of the observations of Mr. Jacob, 
in his Report published in April last, that the agricul- 
ture of France occupies one of the lowest ranks of any 
of the northern states of Europe, being inferior to that 
of the Netherlands, Hanover, Prussia, Saxony, Den- 
mark, Poland, and even Austria, Although about 





two-thirds of the population, or twenty-one out of her 
thirty-two millions of inhabitants, are employed in the 
cultivation of the soil, the old system of farming has 
been hitherto but little departed from, and the scientific 
principles that guide the English agriculturists, though 
beginning to make their way, are yet, by no means, in 
general practice. The average fertility of the soil has 
led many of its proprietors to rely too much on their 
natural advantages, and too Jittle on the assistance of 
art. The protecting duties, which, like those of Eng- 
land, exclude the competition of foreign corn, have 
likewise, it is to be feared, tended to check the exer- 
tions they were designed to stimulate. But the back- 
wardness of agriculture is mainly attributable to the 
very partial spread of education in the rural districts, 
there being, out of 40,000 communes, according to M. 
Dupin, 15,000 destitute of teachers ; and out of twenty- 
five millions of inhabitants who have reached a teach- 
able age, ten millions only able to read. Now, as the 
small independent proprietors of land amount to four 
millions, and their families to twelve or fourteen mil- 
lions more, it is obvious that this state of ignorance 
must, under such circumstances, be attended with far 
more prejudicial effects upon production than if it ex- 
isted in England, where the Jabourers are under the 
orders of about thirty-two thousand large proprietors, 
and the success of cultivation, consequently, does not 
mainly depend upon the general diffusion of knowledge. 
It is gratifying to find, however, that the large pro- 
prietors in France are universally desirous for the in- 
struction of the rest, and that societies, rural schools, 
and model-farms, have been established under very fa- 
vourable auspices. The agricultural society of the 
Seine et Oise, which comprises many extensive landed 
proprietors, bestows, annually, medals and prizes on 
the small cultivators, who turn their hereditary estates 
to the most profit, and upon the hired labourers and 
servants employed in large farms, who perform their 
work with the greatest intelligence and fidelity. A 
model-farm has been lately established at Roville, in 
the valley of the Meurthe, about six leagues from 
Nancy, by M. de Dombasle, a skilful practical agricul- 
turist, with the assistance, and under the patronage, of 
the Dauphin. It comprises land of three different 
sorts—clay, sand, and gravel, and the proper modes 
of culture are applied to each. By the improvements 
in ploughs and instruments of husbandry, five horses 
and nine oxen now accomplish at Roville more work 
than thirty-five beasts of burthen used to do on the 
same ground. “With the aid of the Scotch threshing 
machine, M. de Dombasle beats out, with three horses, 
three hectolitres and a half (upwards of an imperial 
quarter) of wheat, and other grain in proportion. Po- 
tatoes are cultivated with attention, and a distillery has 
been established for extracting their spirit. M. de 
Dombasle has proved what will, we think, excite some 
surprise—that land of a middling quality, planted with 
potatoes for fattening beasts, will be more productive 
than the richest meadow. No stronger encomium can 
be made on the skill of M. de Dombasle, than the fact, 
that he has more than doubled the produce of the land, 
—the average annual return of Roville being fifty-nine 
francs per hectare (of two and a half acres), while that 
of the rest of the department of the Meurthe is but 
twenty-eight and a half francs per hectare. At Moncey, 
in the department of the Moselle, the model-farm of 
M. Bouchotte is famous for its breed of horses. The 
agricultural society of Strasbourg has just com- 
menced an experimental plantation of fruit and 
forest trees in Alsace—a want observable, not 
merely in that department, but throughout the 
whole country, except perhaps Normandy and parts of 
Brittany. In Franche Comté and the department of 
Doubs, the Government has taken the breeding of 
cattle under its peculiar care, and established annual ex- 
hibitions and prizes. In these parts, as also in Mont- 
béliard, the useless practice of feeding off the land is 
beginning to be discontinued, it being ascertained that 
a hectare of inclosed ground produces one-third more 
if not subjected to this ceremony. The arrondigse- 
ment of Montbéliard has abandoned the system of 
fallows in use in the rest of the department, and cul- 
tivates with success both flax and the turnip. In 
Franche Comté the very beggars are becoming indus- 
trious ; they go about collecting manure till they have 
accumulated a certain quantity, when they take it toa 
proprietor, who allows them in return to plant on his 
soil, and receive the crop of a proportionate number 
of potatoes. In Picardy the increase of the sheep 
flocks, and the improved system of manuring, have 
added to the fertility of the soil. At Nouvion, in the 
department of the Aisne, the farms have been orna- 
mented by hedges and plantations, in imitation of 
the adjoining country of Hainault. It is here that the 





making of sabots, and wooden utensils called bois-jolis, 
is chiefly carried on; the supply sent to Paris an- 
nually is valued at 17,000/. At Origny, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Vervins, the children of the husbandmen 
are employed in fan-making, baskets, &c. of willow, 
to the value of 40,000/. per annum. In ——— 
the example of M. Richardot, a small proprietor, has 
given an impulse to planting, and to a systematic irri- 
gation of the land.’ 

The breed of French pigs, we are glad to assure 
our readers, on the authority of the reviewer, is 
decidedly improving. 

The subject of the best article is ‘ Humboldt’s 
Statistical and Political Account of Cuba’ It is 
a valuable paper on many accounts, from the 
importance of the island it treats of, from the in- 
terest attaching to the name of the traveller, and 
from the collateral information which it has ac- 
cumulated respecting our own colonies. The 
following short extract confirms an assertion 
which has often been contradicted : 

‘ The general results of all that has been most la- 
boriously collected are : that the whites increase more 
im the country than in towns; that the free coloured 
race, who generally prefer mechanical trades to agri- 
culture, augment with greater rapidity than the other 
castes ; and that the negro slaves, among whom there 
is not one-third of the number of females requisite for 
that of the males, diminish at the rate of 8 per cent. 
per annum.’ 

Of the next article, on M. Meyer’s ‘ Judicial 
Institutions of Europe,’ we cannot speak in such 
high terms. It is commonplace, indistinct, and 
dogmatical. The author has not struck out 
asingle new notion on the subject, or brought 
a single new argument in confirmation of the old 
opinion; and yet he has the assurance to speak 
with contempt of Mr. Parke’s Book of Codifica- 
tion, which is evidently the result of long and 
patient thinking and well-used experience, of an 
original and powerful mind. We are sorry the 
editor of ‘ The Foreign Quarterly Review’ should 
have allowed such a writer a place in his pages. 
The other articles are new, and they have all their 
separate merits. 





CATALOGUE RAISONNE 


The Law Magazine, No. 3. 

_ THE present Number of this useful periodical is a de- 
cided improvement upon the last, as that was upon its 
predecessor. It contains a mixture of legal learning, 
general information, and entertainment, which we 
could hardly have expected in a technical work. It is 
— to all support both from the professiun and the 
public. 


Bowring'’s German Anthology. 

TH18 useful and meritorious little work has been so 
long neglected on our shelves, that we are almost 
ashamed to notice it. It supplies a chasm that has 
been hitherto left unfilled in German education, and 
we trust will meet with all the encouragement to which 
the skill displayed in its compilation entitles it. 





Naval Science.—Arrangements have been made in 
that part of the Royal Naval College in Portsmouth 
Dock-yard, hitherto exclusively appropriated to the 
students in naval architecture, for affording the means 
of instruction on scientific subjects, connected with 
the naval service, to twenty-four commissioned officers 
of the navy. These studies will be directed by the 
able professor, Dr. Inman. The Admiralty holds out 
no inducement for officers to enter on this course of 
instruction, save that of affording them gratuitously 
the means of acquiring scientific knowledge. 
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A STORY WITHOUT A NAME. 


Cuap. II.—Epucation. 


Ir was not, on the whole, an unhappy circum- 
stance for M‘Kinnon that the news of his loss 
found him in so excited a state of feeling. If it 
were possible that the idea of a deep and dread- 
ful calamity could enter the mind while it is 
drunk with expectation and hope, if even the 
consciousness of the exhilaration could co-exist 
with the consciousness of present suffering,—the 
agony of a sudden reverse would be insupportable. 
But it has ‘been kindly ordained otherwise. For 
the first few moments, persons in a state of great 
excitement have no intelligible feelings of what 
the woe is which is come upon them in the hour 
of festivity and rejoicing. The hand-writing on 
the wall may be visible; but its characters are 
dim, indefinite, and inexplicable. If they weep at 
first, it is because they see others weep; but the sor- 
row does not enter their mind, till the mind is pre- 

ared to receiveit, till the last of its former train of 

appy associations has departed, and their place is 
filled with gloomy ideas such as well harmonisewith 
their new companions. It is when a great grief 
overtakes us.in a state of calm repose, of lethar- 
gic happiness, that we wake up most suddenly to 
a comprehension of its nature, and feel the change 
with the most intense and unspeakable bitterness. 

In M‘Kinnon’s case there was also a further 
alleviation :—his character, since he had the pros- 
pect of becoming a father, had acquired a strength 
which, for the time, was almost sublime. The 
additional intensity with which this alteration 
enabled him to feel the shock, was nothing com- 

ared with the increased energy by which he was 
inspired to withstand it. It was true, that his 
love for his wife had formerly been of a cold and 
customary character, and that it had lately be- 
come strong and passionate. Still, if he could 
have chosen, he would rather have lost her now, 
when the recollection of that love was fresh upon 
him, when he had not the painful feeling of being 
half a hypocrite in deploring her,—than when 
grief for her would have been a duty, and the 
remembrance of her scarcely a pleasure. His 
tears might flow faster—but, at least, they flowed 
without an effort. As usual, however, the most 
successful assuager of his grief was that which 
was, at first, its greatest aggravation, the infant. 
For the first few weeks of her life, he watched, 
with deep interest, that little casket which con- 
tained all that he valued on earth. Gradually, 
the apprehensions for her safety, which had 
divided his mind with sorrow, yielded to feelings 
with which sorrow could hardly dwell. The first 
indications of perception, the first tokens that 
the little philosopher was beginning to exchange 
some of the glimpses of the pre-existent world 
for a consciousness of what is passing in our 
own, the first development of expression in its 
countenance, the first rude attempt at articulat- 
ing—all filled Mr. M‘Kinnon with a delight which 
increased till it filled up every part of his mind, 
and left him no space for sad retrospection. 


The care of the infant was committed to het- 
ter hands than it is often the lot of children of her 
age to fall into: she had a nurse-maid without 
knowledge, without superstition, and without a 
a lover. The first saved Ellen from being taught 
indifferently at a time when the best teaching of 
things would have done her harm, the second from 
having her nerves made prematurely em pe 
and the last from innumerable perils by field and 
flood. The nurse-maid had besides a good temper 
and notanunintelligent countenance. She was fond 
of her charge; and, though she did not educate it as 
a child of that age should and may be edueated, she 
at least allowed it to follow out its own impres- 
sions, without any interruption or perversion on 
her part. Accordingly, between her nurse-maid 
and her father, (neither of whom had much know- 
ledge of the way of developing a child’s faculties, 
but who, by managing her with unvarying kind- 





ness and affection, kept her free from those impe- 
diments of fear and passion, which more than 
any thing else prevent nature from performing its 
work upon the faculties,) Ellen M‘Kinnon, at 
the age of four years, was an exceedingly pro- 
mising little girl. She was not precisely culti- 
vated: she could not probably give a reason for 
what she wanted, as a child who is properly in- 
structed at that age, ought to be able to do; but 
she was sprightly and energetic; she had a quick 
spirit of observation, and exhibited that sensibi- 
lity to resemblances and differences which, if it 
exists in childhood, is almost sure to be followed 
by an acute sense of the ridiculous in after- 
life. At six years, her progress was such as 
might have been expected from such beginnings. 
She exhibited, precisely that kind of character 
which would have warranted a person in predict- 
ing that she would never by any process of edu- 
cation be reduced to a state of perfect fatuity, 
though her abilities might, with due diligence, 
be either a blessing or a curse to their possessor. 


At this time, it occurred to Mr. M‘Kinnon, 
that his daughter was of a full age to reap all the 
advantages of a more systematic education than 
she could obtain from the juint labours of himself 
and his servant. Before her birth, he had finally 
resolved that she should not approach the pre- 
cincts of a boarding-school; not that he had 
any special objection to the general system of 
female establishments, in respect to the nature of 
things taught or the mode of teaching. Of these 
he knew little, and, had he known, could not, from 
his acquaintance with female character, have 
formed any opinion about their fitness. His no- 
tions of females were in a great measure scho- 
lastic, and of course sufficiently simple. The 
awe with which they inspired him while -he con- 
tinued a monk had been partially dissipated ; and 
the conceptions of them which remained were, 
that they were a race of soft, delicate, fragile 
creatures, whose training consisted chiefly in 
preventing the winds of heaven from visiting 
their faces too roughly. Further than this his 
knowledge did not ra, this was enough, com- 
bined with his recollections of his own school 
sufferings, to make him consider it the greatest 
privilege of women that they were not necessarily 
subjected to the horrible discipline from which 
boys, he thought, could not fairly plead exemption. 
A governess, therefore, was to be sought for. 


The inhabitants of Melcove never thought any 
subject unfit for their attention which concerned 
the general interests of humanity; and of course 
the great question about the best mode of in- 
structing young ladies was frequently debated 
among them. Accordingly, the announcement 
that it was their rector’s intention to commence 
the education of his daughter in good earnest, 
awakened the most intense and benevolent in- 
terest among his parishioners. One of the most 
sagacious of them, my old friend Mrs. Mindigate, 
had learnt Mr. M‘Kinnon’s intention to look out 
for a governess, through certain channels, man 
months before he had been apprised of it himself. 
The very night that her lady’s-maid carried her 
the news, she called upon Lady Salkeld; and those 
two venerable females, after much discourse, 
unanimously came to these resolutions,—lst, 
That it was a very happy thing that the spiteful 
report which had been circulated (they knew 
very well by whom) of their Rector’s having ex- 
hibited some symptoms of tenderness towards 
Ellen’s nurse-maid, nay, of having once asked 
her to take the head of his table, had turned out, 
as they always said it would, false and frivolous. 
2dly, That it would be a sad blow to poor Juli- 
anna Somerville, when she heard of the decided 
step Mr. M‘Kinnon was going to take, as she 
certainly had calculated (even that stone-blind 
creature Sir John Morrison had observed it) 
upon succeeding to a situation at the parsonage, 
which would have made a governess unnecessary ; 
and that the said poor Miss Juliana’s mal-orga- 
nisation in the shoulder,—not to say that she 





could not, at the lowest reckoning, which was 
only adding eight years to her own computa- 
tion, be under thirty-five,—made it very unlikely 
that she should have any other offers ; and that it 
would be highly proper to condole with the poor 
thing upon this sad disappointment of her hupes. 
And, 3dly, That it was a duty they owed to the 
cause of religion and morality, which must always 
be injured by the misbehaviour of clerkly persons, 
as, for instance, the reverend gentleman of the 
parish : (that was a sad business, though, after all 
that was said, it might only be the report of cast- 
off servants: though, certainly, appearances were 
against him;) to see that Mr. M‘Kinnon took 

roper pains to select a person of a decent be- 

aviour, decent age, and decent ugliness, for the 
management of his child. 

Owing to the kind exertions of these two ladies, 
who, in addition to advertising for governesses in 
their own district, had written letters to friends 
at a distance to inquire whether Miss S. was dis- 
engaged, whither Miss L. had gone after she had 
left Dr. M.’s, and whether they knew of a lady 
who spoke Latin like a native, as that would be 
an accomplishment which would have great weight 
with a scholar like Mr. M‘Kinnon—owing, we 
say, to their benevolent labours, our good friend 
had received, before he came fully to the resolu- 
tion of taking a governess, not less than twelve 
applications from different females ambitious of 
filling that office. At length, weary of their im- 
portunities, and finding that not one of them 
could be persuaded that her services would not be 
immensely valuable to him, he informed them 
that he had written to a sister in London, whose 
search had already been successful, and that he 
expected to see the lady of her choice in the 
course of a week. 

This announcement occasioned much astonish- 
ment amongst the ladies of Melcove. It was 
seldom that Mr. M‘Kinnon had ventured to take 
a step so suddenly without consulting his parish- 
ioners; and it was even doubtful whether, upon 
strict principles, he was justified in doing so. 
Were they not his regularly appointed cabinet 
ministers,—person; in some measure responsible 
for their pastor’s actions, who would be taken 
to task by the neighbouring villages if he con- 
ducted himself in an unbecoming manner? And, 
if it was so in other things, the choice of a gover- 
ness, a concern for which he must necessarily be 
unfit, and for which their advice must be so 
valuable—could any thing be more outrageous 
than to have provided one on his own individual 
judgment? And then to have brought a woman 
from London! It would be fine to hear him 
talking again about the sin of bringing over 
French gloves, and wearing Leghorn bonnets, 
when he was taking such a sure way of bringing 
the home manufacture of governesses into dis- 
repute. These were heavy grounds of complaint, 
and deeply did they rankle in the bosoms of the 
fair inhabitants of Melcove. With all this, how- 
ever, their pastor was too good a man to be given 
up. To be sure he was rather obstinate hed self. 
willed now and then, but he might still be reclaim 
able; it was at least their duty to save Ellen from 
the consequences of his indiscretion. 


About the mode of saving this latter little 

erson, there were several differences of opinion : 
indeed, the number of theories on the subject 
were so numerous, that after repeated discussions 
it was finally agreed, that the parties would onl 
defeat each other’s objects by coalescing, an 
that the only reasonable mode would be for each 
to defend her system against Mr. M‘Kinnon in 
single combat. Severe penalties were inflicted on 
any one who should go to the parsonage to argue 
out of her turn. No argument was to be pro- 
tracted beyond three hours; and Mr. M‘Kinnon 
should be requested to make.a declaration of the 
effect which their several speeches had produced 
upon his mind, at a meeting of all the confede- 
rates. Finally, each lady resolved that, as a sure 
way of giving effect to her appeals, she would 
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take with her that best practical illustration of 
the superiority of her system of all others—her 
own daughter. 


(To be continued.) 





ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES. 
Exems CottEction—SELINUNTINE “{ETOPES. 


WE do not—we never did—purpose to follow 
the lecturers on Sculpture and Painting at the 
Royal Academy through their respective series of 
lessons. The details with which their discourses 
are necessarily occupied, prevent our engaging 
in amy such undertaking; and, highly interesting 
as those details may be, and many of them are of 
scarcely less interest to the amateur than to the 
professional student, they do not admit of a sum- 
mary capable of being rendered in any wise satis- 
factory either to the professor or reporter, or at 
all, useful to the: reader. We have contented 
ourselves, therefore, with giving a notice of the 
introductory lecture on each art, and return 
now to the subject, merely, in the execution 
of our design to notice, from time to time, any 
noyelty in fact or proposition which, being out of 
the general routine of matters touched on in these 
lectures, might seem worthy of especial men- 
tion. An occasion of this kind we found in the 
lecture, the third of the course, delivered by Mr. 
Westmacott on Monday evening. The general 
object of that discourse was the elucidation of the 
Elgin collection in the British Museum; and of 
these he explained the history, destination, cha- 
racter, and excellence, with a discrimination, 

rspicuity, and feeling, to have been looked for 

om one who has himself so successfully fol- 
Yowed the art, the rules of which he had un- 
dertaken to inculcate. A catalogue raisonné of 
the marbles of the Parthenon is here, however, 
out of the question; and we shall confine our- 
selves to an antiquarian point, on which we are 
desirous of saying a word or two. 

The very mention of specimens of Carthaginian 
sculpture could not, and will not, fail to excite 
attention. The existence of any such monu- 
ments would, indeed, be of the highest interest 
in the almost total absence of relics of that 
renowned nation; but we fear that Mr. West- 
macott propounded the question rather as a 
random suggestion than as an advised opinion. 
In either case, as connected with the history of 
the art on which he was lecturing, the subject 
merits a little examination. The monuments 
alluded to were the Metopes of the temple of 
Selinus, in Sicily, discovered, a few years since, 
by our countrymen, Harris and Angell, and of 
which casts are to be seen in the Gallery of Anti- 
quities at the British Museum. Of these Metopes, 
before proceeding to animadvert on those of the 
Parthenon, Mr. Westmacott said it was a ques- 
tion for the antiquary whether they were not 
Carthaginian. Were they so, their interest and 
value, it is obvious, would be great,—greater, per- 
haps, than if they were Greek ; but, we apprehend, 
there are no solid grounds on which such an opi- 
nion can be founded. We have ourselves had 
occasion to investigate the history of these frag- 
ments with some attention; as mere observers, 
we confess, and not with the eye either of an 
antiq or a sculptor, but certainly devoid of 
any prejudice or attachment to system on the 
subject ; we have not, however, been able to come 
to the conclusion hinted at by Mr. Westmacott. 

The style of the Selinuntine sculptures, so 
different from all existing specimens of Greek 
art; and the fact of the conquest of the city 
by ‘the Carthaginians, naturally suggest, primd 
facie, the idea that these works might be of 
Carthaginian origin. A little reflection, how- 
ever, will show the improbability of their being 
the’ production of the conquerors of Selinus. 
The Carthaginians sacked and destroyed that 
flourishing colony, the third in importance of the 
Greek settlements in Sicily, about the ninety. 





second Olympiad, while the Peloponnesian War 
was yet raging. In Greece, at that period, the 
art had attained Phidian perfection ; and we know 
that the colonies, the Sicilian colonies more espe- 
cially, were little, if at all, behind the mother- 
country. The Carthaginians, it is true, were 
barbarians ; that is to say, they were not Greeks ; 
but it would be an opinion not at all warranted 
by history to suppose, that enterprising, commer- 
cial, opulent, and luxurious to excess, as they are 
described, the fine arts among them were ina 
state of rudeness. In the mechanical arts, their 
warlike engines prove that they were not inferior 
to any nation. Admitting, however, that the 
native Africans were not disposed to cultivate the 
arts themselves, can it be doubted, that, with their 
powers and wealth, commercial intercourse, and 
experience of the practices of other countries, 
they would have availed themselves, in the erec- 
tion of their public edifices, of the superior taste 
and skill of foreigners? If it seem not reason- 
able, then, to suppose that the arts were in a 
barbarous condition in Carthage itself at that 
period, far less is it probable, that on the con- 
quest of a country more advanced in civilisa- 
tion than their own, they would prefer the 
rude workmanship of their own artisans to 
the more accomplished labours of the artists 
to be found among their new subjects. The sup- 

osition is contradicted by the universal practice, 
in such circumstances, as testified in the history 
of every age and nation. The affirmative to the 
question put by Mr. Westmacott would, more- 
over, suppose that, in the edifices themselves, as 
well as in their enrichments, the Carthaginians in 
Sicily had neglected the improvements that had 
been made by the Greeks, since the temples to 
which the Metopes in question appertain, as 
compared with other examples on the spot, cor- 
respond in rudeness and early character with the 
fragments of sculpture. 

The Selinuntine Metopes, it should be observed, 
are of two most distinct epochs. That the frag- 
ments of more perfect design and execution are 
Greek, we imagine will riot be controverted. 
These, in point of style, are a near approach to 
the Egina marbles. Are the specimens of a ruder 
character of a later date? We think not; and 
we are confirmed in our opinion by observing 
the gradual state of improvement in the six tem- 
ples of which the ruins of the ancient Selinus 
consist. 

These present examples of the progressive ame- 
lioration of the Doric order, until it arrives at 
Attic elegance and perfection. To reconcile us 
to date the rudest of these temples after the most 
elegant, we require stronger proofs than any which 
history is now capable of affording. Nor can we 
divide the epoch of the embellishments of the 
temple from that of the temple itself. If the 
earlier specimens of the Selinuntine sculptures 
be not Greek, which we incline to think they are, 
we should consider them Puanician, and of an 
age anterior to the settlement of the Greeks at 
Selinus. In this case, as indeed under any of the 
three suppositions, they are highly interesting : 
if Phoenician or Carthaginian, as sole existing mo- 
numents of art of the one or other nation ; if Greek, 
as elucidating the history of the progress of the 
art, and as forming a link in the connection be- 
tween Egyptian examples, and the specimens of 
the Egina school discovered by Corkerell and 
Forster. In the last case, they are further 
curious as the earliest known instance of the ap- 
plication of sculpture to Metopes, and as still re- 
taining vestiges of various-coloured pigment. 
The originals are preserved, we believe, in the 
museum at Palermo: but casts from them have 
been brought to this country, and arc deposited 
in the British Museum. A description of them 
with plates and plans and elevations of the temples 
was published about two years ago by Mr. Angell, 
since his return to England. The work was cal- 
culated for a limited number only of subscribers : 
it had a rapid sale, and is already out of print. 





TWO VISITS TO A GRAVE. 


I stoop by the grave of one beloved, 
On a chill and 2 windless night, 

When not a blade of grass was moved 
In its garb of virgin white. 

The starry armament looked down 

From their glassy waste the while : 
Perchance they could not seem to frown, 
But they did not seem to smile. 


Long time had passed since they laid him there, 
But I heeded not of time ; 

I knew the stone, though blank and bare, 
Unmarked by line or rhyme. 


Madly I wept that I had been 

Over the wrinkled sea, 

When he had found in this last sad scene 
A home and a privacy. 


The gloomy stillness of the hour 

Came coldly o’er my heart ; 

And Faith and Hope forgot their power 
To calm the sinner’s smart. 


I almost cursed the good great God 
And vowed that I would be, : 
Even as he beneath the sod, 
Though I had not lived as he. 


I left the tomb, I ceased to weep ; 
But mocking forms of pain 
Came thronging from the fields of sleep, 
And forced me back again. 


That morn the loan-frost still was there, 
In place of balmy dew, 

Unshaken was the silvered hair 

Of the old church-yard yew. 


I heard a company of birds 

Their grateful carol troll : 

And a sense of prayer, too full for words, 
Arose within my soul. 


The web of morning mist was gone, 
Fresh wove in nature’s loom, 

And the sun, like a bold free spirit, shone 
Clear on my father’s tomb. 


I worshipped, as the gold flood poured 
On the scene before so dim, 

And, when the beautiful I adored, 

I was forced to think of him. 


I thought, I prayed, and thus became 
More full of sweet content ; 

As the frost’s foes, the sun-beams, frame 
The earth to merriment. 


I was not happy, but I prayed 
At heart that I might not be 
As he who in that grave was laid, 
Till I had lived as he. 
R. M. M, 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


ARCHITECTURE.—In the year 1826, C. F. Von 
Wiebeking of Munich, who had previously visited 
the most civilized countries in Europe, com- 

leted the publication of the German edition of 

is ‘ Civil Architecture,’ which contains the de- 
signs of seven hundred and thirty-nine edifices, 
and is composed of four quarto volumes, and one 
hundred and sixty-nine plates. Since that period, 
he has been employed in arranging and publish- 
ing a French edition of the same werk, which is 
to extend to six, or at the most, seven volumes ; 
and, with its additional matter, probably forms 
the most comprehensive as well as colossal un- 
dertaking which has ever been attempted in this 
branch of the fine arts. It would be unjust to- 
wards the author, no less than to the reader, to 
withhold a brief account of so important a work. 

‘ Civil architecture, its theory and practice, 
enriched with a descriptive account of the most 
considerable edifices of ancient and modern times, 
together with their designs,’ comprises not only 
a most ample view of civil architecture, its science, 
monuments, &c., but presents a distinct de- 
scriptive treatise, as well as the plans; facades, 
sections, and several parts, of nearly every sub- 
sisting monument of antiquity. To these are 
added, the designs of three hundred and thirty- 
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three churches in France, Italy, Portugal, Great 
Britain, the Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden, Rus- 
sia, Poland, Switzerland, and Germany, accom- 
panied, in many instances, by their fagades and 
sections. The same particulars are also given of 
civic structures, villas, schools, parish churches, 
farms, breweries, country-seats, &c. And then 
follow designs for churches, palaces, dwellings, 
and other public edifices. The plates, which are 
one hundred and eighty-three in number at least, 
contain representations of one hundred and 
twenty-two capitals of ancient monuments, the ar- 
chitraves of all the most celebrated of them, and 
eighty cornices fur facades, windows, and doors ; 
and they are all given on a large scale. The 
author has also added drawings of machines, 
bridges, and useful instruments; designs for the 
construction of scaffolds, walls, vaults, and foun- 
dations. His work may, therefore, justly claim 
to be considered as the most perfect and com- 
prehensive school of architecture, which has ever 
yet been brought before the public. 
Mepicine.—Many of our medical readers will 
probably be acquainted with Jourdan’s ‘ Phar- 
macopée Universelle ;? a much more perfect and 
elaborate work is, as we are informed, about to 
be published by Dr. A. Braune of Leipzig, under 
the title of ‘Corpus Pharmacopearum Euro- 
pearum.’ It will include, in distinct portions, 
the several codices of northern Germany; southern 
Germany and Switzerland; France and Holland ; 
Italy ; Spain and Portugal; Great Britain and 
Ireland; the United States; Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden; Russia and Poland; and, by way 
of appendix, the East and West Indies. 
Statistics oF Paris.—The yearly consump- 
tion of this capital, as stated in a report from the 
prefecture of the department, is as follows : 


English Gallons. English Gallons. 
Of Wine. ..... 25,678,360 | Of Hogsandboars 90,830 
— Beer ...... 4,425,036 Ibs. 
—Brandy.... 835,850} —Dry cheese 3,125,135 
_— Cyder and #. sterling. 
Perry.... 304,418 —— ot) 
— Vi cose 65S, FTO at marke 
— English Ibs. value..... 185,614 
— Grapes .... 1,740,630 | —River and 
— Butcher’s pond fish 25,630 
meat .... 4,880,527 | —Oysters.... 38,450 
— Sausages, — Poultry and 
hams, &c. 1,561,947 game.... 382,483 
— Offal and — Butter .... 398,460 
pieces.... 1,777,884 | — Eggs..... » 199,000 
No. Trusse 
— Bullocks..... 81,432 | —Hay.......- 9,367,442 
— Cows...... 13,238 | — Straw...... 15,316,216 
— Calves .... 74,430 English Quarters. 
—Sheep...... 403,583 | —Oats...... 408,613 





Grain and flour are not mentioned in this list, 
because the sale on the Corn Exchange would not 
show the actual consumption: it is estimated at 
1500 sacks of 159 chiliogr. each per diem 
(526,690 lbs. English weight) in common times; 
but, when bread is dearer out of Paris than within 
its walls, and wheat and flour are exported, the 
daily consumption is estimated at 1700 sacks or 
more. 

The preceding statements are founded on the 
returns of the year 1826, when the total popula- 
tion of Paris was considered to be 890,000. 

Porvutation.—Bergius, in his ‘ Essay on the 
population of the Globe in 1828,’ has acquitted 
himself of his task with a degree of talent and in- 
dustry which have evidently enabled him to make 
the most of a subject in which he could only 
hope to approximate to accuracy of results, 
Of these we have not space to give more than 
his summary of the total numbers of the human 
race, which he estimates at 893,348,580, and thus 
subdivides : 

Europe . 222,698,038 | Africa 106,778,210 

Asia . 520,866,150 | America 40,505,782 

Tasso aND Brron.—Nothing can be more 
characteristic of the intense feeling of admiration 
with which our noble countryman idolized the 
memory of the divine Tasso, than the following 
anecdote.as related by Madame G. C, Fachini.— 








‘ Michael Piovani, the porter of the hospital of 
Saint Charles and Anna, acquainted me, that, when 
Lord Byron was on his way through Ferrara, he 
insisted upon being shut up in Tasso’s prison, and 
he (Piovani) yielded to his importunities: the 
latter, not a little curious to ascertain what sort 
of amusement the traveller could find within its 
precincts, took the liberty of privily espying his 
motions from time to time: at one moment he 
perceived him striding violently backwards and 
forwards, his hair dishevelled, and striking his 
hand against his forehead ; and at another he saw 
him standing motionless, his head sunk against 
his breast, his arms hanging down, and his whole 
attitude that of a man absorbed by the gloomiest 
meditations. After a lapse of two hours, Piovani 
opened the door and roused him from his trance. 
As soon as the noble Lord had crossed the thresh- 
hold, he turned round to the porter and observed, 
— “I thank you, my honest fellow. Tasso’s 
imaginings are now? all graven in my mind and 
heart.” With this he made him a pecuniary re- 
muneration, and took his departure, after writing 
the following French distich on one of the window- 
panes of the lodge. I have transcribed 1t literally 
as I found it, without venturing to alter it in the 
slightest particular. 
** La le Tasse brul d'un flame fatal, 

Expiant dans les fers sa gloire et son amur, 

Quand il va recevoir la palm trionfal 

Descand au noyr Seyur.”—Byron. 
The “ Lament of Tasso” was the result of the 
noble lord’s visit to Ferrara.’ 

Monvment To AtBert Durer.—This cele- 
brated painter and engraver has belied the saying, 
* that no man is a prophet in his own country :’ 
in his life time, he was patronised by the great, 
and enjoyed a pension from the German Em- 
peror; and three centuries and more have re- 
volved without abstracting one ray from the lustre 
of his posthumous fame. He has deserved this 
fate, as much by the purity and excellence of his 
private character as by the splendour of his plastic 
talents. A fresh tribute is about to be rendered 
to his memory: the Magistracy of Nuremberg, 
his native town, have set.on foet a subscription 
for erecting a monument to their illustrious fellow- 
citizen, and already collected above 12,000 florins, 
or 1,000/., towards effecting their object. Of this 
sum 2,000 florins have been contributed by the 
Corporation, and 2,585 florins by the citizens, of 
that city. The Grand Duchess Helena of Russia 
is among the list of subscribers for 100 florins, 
and the Society of Friends of the Arts in Prussia 
for 539 florins 24 kr. 





THE JESUITS. 


‘Heaven be praised,’ says a recent letter 
from Paris, ‘ an extinguisher has been put on 
the Jesuits’ schools; and the University and 
its subsidiary institutions have filled up the 
vacuum. ‘The defeated party, being unable 
to attack the latter on the score either of their 
general spirit or literary capabilities, have re- 
course to innuendoes against their worldly-minded- 
ness. They upbraid the learned professor with 
the sins of marriage, going into society, frequent- 
ing the ball-room, riding about in cabriolets, and 
similar atrocities! But these votaries of Loyola 
forget that they were themselves guilty of certain 
peccadilloes, not far removed from laical offences, 
even in their own academies. A short time back, 
I paid a visit to Saint Acheul, and was gratified 
with the sight of the luxuriously-ordered estab- 
lishment, well-ventilated passages and dormitories, 
excellent apartments for washing, noble halls 
for the classes, and a handsome chapel. Their 
pupils were in full flesh and kept under whole- 
some discipline. They were not overwhelmed 
with tasks, as M. Loriquet himself acknowledged ; 
though they were taught the living languages, 
mathematics, dancing, music, fencing, and other 
modern acquirements and requirements. Every 
thing connected with this seminary wore a worldly 





garb, excepting the clerical paraphernalia of the 
professors. Far be it from me to raise my finger 
against them for these doings. If, in 1828, they 
were not what they were in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, it is simply because educa- 
tion itself has assumed a more popular form, and 
they have dropped down with the tide, which has 
stripped learning and Pedagory of its ecclesias- 
tical accoutrements. The theologian is no longer 
the exclusive setter-up and expounder of human 
obligations: ever since the times of Petrarch and 
Montaigne, mankind have gradually been grow- 
ing bolder in fixing their own estimate of social 
right and wrong, and less dependent on canonical 
postulata. Other virtues than those of the cloister, 
and other rules of life than the prescriptions of 
the casuist, have started into vogue. When Des- 
cartes appeared, he found philosophy in the arms 
of theology, and restored her to an independent 
existence. And what were the elder professors 
of the Parisian University but ecclesiastical mono- 
polists? There was a time when the Universities 
themselves constituted one of the four clerical 
orders ; to wit, the episcopacy, the secular priest- 
hood, the monastic order, and the universities. 
The latter set the exaniple of dissolving the 
co-partnery and became casmopolites. So it was 
with the arts and sciences too; the narrow pre- 
cincts of the cloister and the abbey were their 
cradle and asylum; but, when academies and 
learned societies became their suitors, they burst 
their oo mepeny and went forth with ‘ bless- 
ing and healing on their wing.’ To return from 
this digression : I maintain, that the Jesuits ought 
to be the last party in the world to set their faces 
against the ‘ things of the world ;’ for what other 
sect can compare with them in taste, feeling, 
talent, skill, and suppleness, where mere mun- 
dane affairs are in question? Their political sway, 
it will be admitted, savoured rather pungently of 
worldly-mindedness: for their wonted penetra- 
tion had not failed to tell them, that mankind 
were no longer in the mood te be governed by the 
cowl and the crosier. They boldly bade farewell 
to their prison walls, entered into all the bustle 
and vortex of secular affairs, creeped upwards into 
temporal influence, and became the veriest of men 
ofthe world. In former times, they were a reli- 
gious sect; in later, they have possessed all the 
characteristics of a political faction: at a former 
a they were blasted by Jansenism and irre- 
igion ; but, in the present age, they are fugitives, 
ogee before the bright glories of intellectual 
light, and succumbing to the master-spirit of ra- 
tional liberty. 

Their recent fall does not seem to have opened 
their eyes to the signs of the times; and in their 
utter destitution of legitimate grounds of impeach- 
ment, they amuse themselves with squibs and 
libels on the University system, styling it ‘ The 
Eldest Daughter of the Revolution,’ and loadin 
it with the ordure of invective and abuse. Wi 
it be credited, that they denounce the shades in 
which the genius of a Royer-Collard, a Cousin, a 
Villemain, and a Guizot, have been reared into 
moral and intellectual maturity, and the elevated 
arena from whence their upright and gifted 
minds diffuse both life and light over the regions 
of science and literature, as ‘ /e Moloch universi- 
taire, qui plus cruel mille fois que Vidole des Am- 
morites, détruit les dmes et soceille les corps?" 
There are grounds for congratulation, however, 
discernible through the mist of this vituperation ; 
the Jesuit of the olden times was too astute and 
sapient a being to surrender himself to the impe- 
tuous turbulence of disappointment and defeat; 
he would have pointed his shaft towards the vul- 
nerable quarter of the citadel, and, instead of 
directing it against the adversary, whose virtues 
and talents are as a coat of impenetrable mail, 
he would have sped it, and sped it effectually, 
against the immorality and dissoluteness of t 
Parisian student. It is not by such weapons as 
his descendants are now employing, that they 
¢an succeed in expunging the decree of the six- 
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teenth of June from the file of ‘ ordonnances,’ 
or arrest the social irrigation which is gently 
measuring the mental energies and resources of 
this flourishing soil. 

The antiquated walls of the Sorbonne have not 
for many a year looked down upon so attractive 
an intellectual banquet as that recently presented 
by Villemain, Guizot, and Cousin, in their re- 
spective courses of literature, history, and philo- 
sophy. Though! might beinclined to enter the lists 
against many of their inferences and reasonings, 
and otherwise complain that on many occasions 
they were wanting in the depth of research befit- 
ting their subjects, I must do them the justice to 
say that they have rightfully earned the meed of 

blic applause. None, indeed, can object that 

izot’s pen wants coolness and solidity in his 
treatment of history; or that Villemain is defi- 
cient in critical acumen and taste; or Cousin 
destitute of that warm love of his theme, without 
which the philosopher can never wind his way to 
the hearts of his hearers. 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 








Tue first Concert of this celebrated and excel- 
lent Society took place on Mondgy, February 23d, 
and we can unequivocally assert, (having witnessed 
every trial, rehearsal, and performance for sixteen 
years,) that a better selection, or a superior Con- 
cert (taken altogether) has never been listened to. 
The veteran brothers, John and Francois Cramer, 
were conductor and leader, which circumstance 
alone might be considered as auspicious of a suc- 
cessful performance. 

The Concert commenced with Beethoven’s 
magnificent Sinfonia in C, which was performed 
at the third Concert last year, (see Atheneum, 
Number 19, page 297,) and on that account, 
perhaps, it would have been better to have de- 
ferred a repetition until another season. 

No. 2. Aria, Signor Donzelli, ‘ Ah! si, per voi,’ 
from Rossini’s Otello. This debut was, without 
exception, the most successful we have ever. wit- 
nessed. Donzelli exhibited a beautiful specimen 
of tone, execution, taste, judgment, and talent, 
surpassing all the tenor singers we have ever heard: 
his voice is the nearest approximation to our own 
English Incledon, and in his singing, he reminds 
one occasionally of all the peculiarities, as well 
as excellencies, of Garcia, Curioni, Braham, and 
Sapio. In person and manner, he more nearly 
resembles Zuchelli, and might well pass for his 
mee brother. His fine falsetto up to the note 

, above the two ledger lines over the stave, was 
clear and beautiful in the extreme, and his whole 
performance of Rossini’s martial and noisy (though 
clever) song, drew down immense and deserved 
applause. 

No. 3. Double Quartetto, four Violins, two 
Violas, and two Violoncellos : Messrs. Weichsel, 
Watts, Moralt, and Lindley; with Messrs. Oury, 
A: Griesbach, Lyon, and W. Lindley, (never be- 
fore performed at these Concerts,) composed by 
Sphor. A beautiful specimen of classical writing, 
Me | successfully performed: the first movement 
in D minor, reminded an experienced auditor ex- 
ceedingly of Mozart, particularly in the numerous 
transitions from the major to the minor mode up- 
on the same chord; and even the theme, with all 
ita workings, might have been easily mistaken for 
a piece of that great master. At the same time, so far 
from being considered a plagiarism, it may be said 
that its resemblance was a proof of its excellence. 
The conversational passages (in canone) between 
the principal first Violin, and principal first Vio- 
loncello (Weichsel and Lindley) were extremel 
ingenious and effective. And the andante in 
flat 2-4 time, presented a beautiful specimen of 
simple melody, a quiet descending passage of five 
nates, of as familiar a character as the principal 
leading feature. of the air, known as ‘ Home, sweet 
home,’ being continually echoed and re-echoed 
by all the eight instruments, 





Last season, some insinuations were invidiously 
thrown out, that perhaps Weichsel had better not 
have placed himself again in immediate compa- 
rison with the host of fine violinists (Frenchmen, 
&c.) that have of late years made so many suc- 
cessful appearances; but we bear testimony with 
a satisfaction participated in by all the candid 
part of the auditors, that his tone, fire, and pre- 
cision, remain as admirable as at any former pe- 
riod ; and we hope and trust it may be very long 
ere they fail or forsake him. 

No. 4. Duetto, Madame Stockhausen and Sig- 
nor Donzelli, ‘ Fuggi crudele,’ from Mozart’s ‘ I 
Don Giovanni.’ This unrivalled composition pro- 
duced, as usual, a beautiful effect, but also, as 
usual, was accompanied by too few stringed in- 
struments, a species of neglect we have before 
had reason to deprecate. To connoisseurs it must 
be generally known, that the accompaniment to 
the introductory recitative is to be led off loudly 
by the tenors; and, although eight chosen per- 
formers are employed at these Concerts, only two 
were engaged in this task, in consequence of there 
being but one copy instead of four. It need not 
be added, that the intended effect was considera- 
bly deteriorated. 


Madame Stockhausen’s voice seemed rather 
too shrill and thin to produce the sensation gene- 
rally experienced from this magnificent compo- 
sition, more especially, perhaps, in consequence 
of its being placed in juxta-position with Don- 
zelli’s very round, mellow, and sonorous tones ; 
but both performers sang exceedingly well, giving 
universal satisfaction. 

No. 5. concluded the act, being the new Over- 
ture ‘Le Colporteur,’ composed by the elegant 
writer Onslow, who is deservedly and rapidly 
rising in the estimation of all good musicians : 
we refer our readers to the remarks upon this 
in ‘The Atheneum’ of February 4, (No. 67, 
p- 76.) 

The second act commenced with Haydn’s ninth 
Sinfonia, (letter T,*) in E flat; and perhaps the 
most pleasing and perfect specimen of Haydn’s 
taste and genius is exhibited in the trio which fol- 
lows the mennetto. This charming bassoon solo 
has been considered a choice morceau, most 
admired by all professors for more than a quarter 
of a century, and has been exceedingly well per- 
formed by Mackintosh for full that period. 


No. 7. Cantata, Madame Stockausen, ‘ Non 
temer, a mato,’ piano-forte obligato, Mr. Cramer, 
composed by Mozart.—This was precisely the 
species of vocal music most peculiarly fitted for 
these Concerts, as not being a piece selected from 
any well-known opera, but a detached composi- 
tion of the very highest class ; and it may be quite 
unnecessary to add, that it was beautifully per- 
formed. Several passages being too low for 
Madame Stockhausen to give them effect, she 
sang them an octave higher, or made other altera- 
tions suitable to her voice; but the whole were 
effected with considerable judgment: and Cra- 
mer’s accompaniment was as perfect as possible ; 
the style of writing was admirably adapted for his 
delightful expression; and his varied embellish- 
ments were improvements upon Mozart ! 

No. 8. Concerto, Violin, Mr. Tolbecq, composed 
by Kreutzer and himself. This is a young French- 
man, brought here by Laporte for the Opera; 
and he appears a promising, talented, and modest 
person. His concerto was very well played, and 
in the movement written by himself, (an old 
French air, with variations,) he executed some 
considerable difficulties with great skill. We 
have, however, heard such excellent performances 
by Kiesewetter, Mori, De Beriot, &c., that Tol- 





* The publisher of all Haydn’s large collection of 
sinfonias, written previously to his last twelve grand, 
found it necessary to distinguish them by letters instead 
6f numbers, the more particularly to identify them from 
the various numbers used in the mavy German and 
French editions, 





becq’s concert produced no very particular sensa- 
tion. 

No. 9. Terzetto, ‘ Tremate emp Tremate,’ 
Madame Stockhausen, Signor Donzelli, and Mr. 
Phillips, written by the great Beethoven. This 
was also a performance worthy of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, and went off well. 

No. 10. Winter’s very romantic and interesting 
Overture to ‘ Calypso’ concluded one of the most 
successful Concerts since the first establishment 
of this excellent Society, which certainly has done 
more in the improvement of the English orchestra 
than could have been originally contemplated or 
expected. 

The choice of authors all classical, and pieces 
all interesting, which formed this the first Con- 
cert in 1829, do infinite credit to the following 
seven’ Directors for the present season: viz. 
Bishop, J, Cramer, T. Cooke, Dance, Dizi, La- 
tour, and Weichsel. 





POPULAR SCIENCE. 


‘ How charming is divine philosophy ! 

Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose, 

But musical as is Apollo’s lute.’—Comus. 
I—ANIMATED NATURE. 

* And God said, let them have dominion over the fish of the 
sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and ove 
all the earth, and over every ping thing.’—G i. 

1—AnimaL MECHANICS. 

The Stone Lily—In some limestone rocks are found 
a very great number of the remains of an extinct spe- 
cies of animal, which has been called the eucrinite or 
stone-lily, from its singular form. These remains are 
thus described in the ‘ Conversations_on Geology :’ 

* When found perfect, (which is not common,) their 
upper part resembles a closed lily, with its stalk, The 
number of bones, or sheel-joints, in these animals al- 
most exceeds belief. In each of its ten arms are sixty 
bones, making, for the arms, above six hundred bones ; 
and, in the fingers, there are eighteen hundred more, 
This is not all ; little claws proceed from the fingers, 
whose bones amount to no fewer than twenty-four 
thousand. The whole number of bones in one of these 
extraordinary animals is twenty-six thousand six hun- 
dred and eighty, though the animals themselves seem 
to have been scarcely so large as a man’s hand. 
Rosinus discovered in each of these numerous bones, 
holes for the passage of nerves and blood-vessels, and 
parts for the attachment of muscles. 

2.—ANIMAL GASTROLOGY. 

Insect-Eaters in France.—In the introduction to the 
curious work of M. Brez, entitled ‘ La Flore des In- 
sectophiles,’ we have met with the following singular 
notice among those communicated to the author by 
M. Quatremaire D’Isjonval, of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Paris. These are his words—‘ I must in- 
form you,’ addressing one of his friends, ‘ in the first 
place, if it be not already known to you, that one of 
our mutual friends is an eater of spiders ; and, as that 
is not the only insect upon which his epicurism is re- 
galed, I must give you some account of what taste 
they are. M. de la Land, the celebrated astronomer, 
who, during the last years of my residence in France, 
came every Saturday to sup at my house, and on other 
occasions as he left the Academy, found nothing more 
agrecable to his palate, whilst the repast was getting 
ready, than eating caterpillars, if the season was fa- 
vourable for them. As my apartment opened upon a 
very fine garden, it was an easy matter to hunt out 
food to appease his hunger ; but, as Madame D’Isjon- 
val loved to have her hands full of business, she would 
set to work every Saturday, after dinner, and collect 
a number of them, and have them served up to him 
immediately after his arrival. As I always left him 
my share of this ragout, I can only tell you by hear- 
say, what difference there was between the flavour of 
the spider and the caterpillar. The first, said our 
astronomer, tastes very much like a nut, and the 
second tastes exactly like a kernel:’—‘ La prémiere.a 
un excellent gout de noisette, et la seconde un veritable 
gout de fruit 4 noyan.’ 

3.—ZooPpHyYTOLOGyY. 

Sea Anemonics.—The close resemblance which Ac- 
tinie bear to a swimming flower tinged with the most 
lively colours, has obtained for them the name of Sea- 
Anemonies. They vary in form according to their con- 
traction or expansion, and present numberless differ- 
ences. Their expansion is an indication of fine wea- 
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the barometer ; unfortunately, the marine tribe can only 
be made use of during the summer, and on the sea 
coasts. The winter drives them from the banks, and 
forces them to seek shelter in deep waters, where there 
is a more equal and milder temperature. When they 
are desirous of a change of habitation, some suffer 
themselves to be carried away at the mercy of the 
waves, others creep along their base, or make use of 
their tentacule as so many feet. When they have 
found a spot suitable to them, they remain there, and 
attach themselves to it so strongly that they are often 
ulled to pieces before they can be severed from it. 
iemesunse and Other naturalists supposed that this 
power of adhesion, existing after the decease of the 
animal, might be nothing more than the effect of a vis- 
tous humour which it can secrete at pleasure ; but 
others imagine, and Bosc is of the number, that it is 
suction, and the production of a vacuum, that this 
adhesive quality is produced. We subscribe to the lat- 
ter opinion, which is more conformable than the form- 
er to the observations which have been made relative 
to it. A very strong light is troublesome to Actinie— 
noise alarms them—odours affect them—and fresh 
water causes their death. ‘These sensations are owing 
to their extreme irritability, which seems to increase 
in proportion to any pain they may endure. 
4.—ConcHoLocy. 

Travelling of Muscle-shells.—The valves of the Mytili 
close and open according to the inclination, or neces- 
sity of the inhabitant ; and this movement is effected 
by means of a fleshy protuberance of a reddish colour. 
It is divided into two lobes, which answer the purpose 
of feet. Thus, when a river muscle is inclined to leave 
its station, the shell is gradually opened by the help of 
this. protuberance, which, assuming a new form, 
pushes forward, and makes a furrow in the sand, into 
which the shell is drawn in a vertical position. From 
this position it almost immediately changes into its 
former horizontal one ; the tentacula shovelling back 
the sand, and lengthening the furrow, while the animal 
journeys on its way, with a motion resembling a con- 
tinual topsy-turvy. These tracks, most probably 
formed by the muscle in quest of food, may be readily 
discerned in sballow clear streams, and resemble small 
furrows upon the sandy bottom; they are seldom 
straight, but deviate into traverses and triangles, like 
the course of a vessel contending with adverse winds. 


Muscles found in the salt springs of Nubia emigrate 
during the rainy season to a considerable distance of 
abode, and sometimes wander so far, that, when the 
rains abate, they have neither strength nor sufficient 
moisture left to enable them to return to their com- 
panions, 

Marine muscles are, also, furnished with the means 
of progressive motion; they can open and shut their 
shells at pleasure, remove to a considerable distance, 
fasten themselves to the rocks with threads similar to 
those of the silk-worm, respire water like their finny 
neighbours, and even sport upon the surface of the 
billows. 

5.— ENTOMOLOGY, 

Multiplication of Insects—The following experiment 
was made by the celebrated Lyonnet upon the eggs of 
the lime-tree tussock moth, (Bombyx antiqua.) ‘About 
350 eggs,’ he says, ‘ which were laid by a female moth 
of this species, produced as many small caterpillars. 
As it would have been too troublesome to me to rear 
‘so great a number, I only selected eighty of them, 
which I brought up. All of them passed through their 
changes under my care, and arrived at a state of per- 
fection, with the exception of five, which died before 
that time. Among so many moths I had, however, 
not more than fifteen females. It may be, neverthe- 
less, either that the males iu this species are naturally 
more numerous, cr that this circumstance was merely 
easual. But let us suppose, for an instant, that this, 
is always the case, | shall reason in this manner: if 
eighty eggs have produced fifteen females, capable of 
multiplying, the whole number, 350, would have pro- 
duced at least sixty-five. These sixty five females, 
supposing them to prove as fruitful as the first, would 
for the second generation have given birth to 22,750 
caterpillars ; among which there would have been at 
least 4,265 females, which would have produced 
1,492,750 caterpillars for the third generation. But 
the caterpillar of which Iam speaking is not by far 
of the most fertile species. There are some which are 
as productive again. And what is it in comparison 
with certain viviparous flies, which, at one time, give 
birth to 20,000 ; consequently, a single fly, supposing 
the males and females equally numerous, would create, 
in the third generation, a posterity of two thousand 
millions. Let us then, if it be possible, form an idea 





of the prodigious number of flies, which, at the end of 
several years, one single animal would produce, if 
Providence did not prescribe limits to a fertility so 
great. We are lost when we reflect that God has 
created in the first of these animals a principle sufficing 
to supply a production for several thousand genera- 
tions of this nature, which will continue to succeed 
each other unto the end of the world, and when we 
consider that each particular female appears to possess 
the faculty of multiplying according to such an enor- 
mous geometrical proportion. 
6.—IcHTHYOLOGY. 

Swimming of Fishes.—The tail, with its peculiar fin 
more or less plaited, is the principal organ used by 
fishes for swimming; it serves also as an oar for the 
management of the body. A long and broad tail, and 
large fins, are favourable for acting upon the resistance 
of water, and also for swimming. Among fishes, the 
bulk of the body increases from the tail to the head ; 
while the extent of surface, on the contrary, follows 
an opposite principle; for the tail, in consequence of 
its least thickness, the greatness of its fin, and its 
auxiliaries, the fins of the back and anus, has more 
surface, in proportion to its bulk, than the body. It is 
owing to the difference of bulk, which exists between 
the body and the tail, comprehending the fins of the 
latter, and to the extent of surface which the tail and 
its fins present, that fishes find a point of support to 
direct all the strength, and yield a necessary mobility 
to the anterior parts of their bodies. 

The progress which is made by the anterior part of 
the body, by the spreading out (deploiement) of the 
tail may be, to a certain point, independent of the 
will; as the outstretched limb of a man, who is stand- 
ing up, will involuntarily incline to the ground. Let 
us suppose that a bow, the extremities of which are of 
unequal thickness and proportions, be bent and un- 
strung in the water; the water will have more in- 
fluence upon the extremity, which has more surface in 
proportion to its bulk, than upon that whose mass is 
more considerable, and the bow will be displaced, and 
carried farther on the heaviest side. 

Thus, water resisting to the quick operation of the 
tail behind, it follows that the extension of the curva- 
tures of.the body, comprehending those of the tail, put 
it almost entirely in motion, beginning with the an- 
terior portion of each curvature, which, having more 
weight and proportionately lesg surface, than the pos- 
terior portion, turns round the point of support fur- 
nished by this last portion. 

7.—Mazo_oey. 

Baboons.—The dog-headed baboon (Simia cynoce- 
phalus, or Cercopithecus Ursimus) appears to be a 
very harmless and inoffensive creature, making allow- 
ance for a natural propensity, which he has in 
common with roguish schoolboys, to rob gardens, 
orchards, &c., when he can contrive to get at them. 
There is a story told at the Cape, and said to be quite 
authentic, of a party of these cynocephali carrying off 
an infant from the vicinity of Wynberg, (about five 
miles from Cape Town,) and only resigning it after 
being hunted for a whole day by a numerous party of 
men and dogs, over the tremendous precipices of the 
Wynberg Mountains. The child, however, when re- 
covered, was found perfectly uninjured ! and, perhaps, 
this extraordinary abduction (the only instance related 
in the colony) may have sprung rather from the erratic 
affection of some mother bereaved of her offspring, 
than from any ferocious or mischievous propensity of 
this species of animals. 

These creatures have avery strong affection for their 
young, and, when driven by the inhabitants from their 
gardens, and pursued even to the mountains, the 
females have been known to return through the very 
midst of their mortal enemies, to look for the young 
ones they had lost. 

IL—NON-ANIMATED NATURE. 
* The meanest flow’ret of the vale, 
The simplest sound that swells the gale, 
The common sun—the air—the skies— 
To him are opening Paradise.’ 
1.—VEGETABLE CHEMISTRY. 

Green Colour of Vegetables—Humboldt found in a 
dark vault, so filled with hydrogen as to extinguish 
flame, a very green lichen ; and he reared, in the same 
circumstances, crocuses perfectly well coloured. He 
infers, that hydrogen without light, and a small quan- 
tity of oxygen, is sufficient for vegetation. The gera- 
nium odoratissimum, and the barbula ruralis and nei- 
kera viticulosa, (mosses,) of Hedwig, in the same 
circumstances, remained green and vegetated. 

2.—VEGETABLE Mecuanics. 

Mosses.—It was an observation of the celebrated 
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Pascal, that man is placed in the middle between two 
extremes, the infinitely great and the infinitely little, 
both of which are equally incomprehensible to him. 
It is often useful to recall our attention to the latter, 
the infinitely little,—as the former compels our notice, 
while the latter may escape observation. Among 
infinitely small in the works of God we may reckon 
mosses, which are now beginning to put on their full- 
est verdure, and many of them advanced to fructifica- 
tion. Mosses, small as they are, and insignificant as 
they may seem, abound everywhere, even in cultivated 
fields and gardens ; the rare little moss, gymnostomum 
conicum, is found in gardens, and many of the phasca 
and tortule. They flourish chiefly in winter, and 
seem destined by Providence to keep fresh the verdure 
of the earth, when other plants are withered and dead, 
and to protect the roots of these withered plants from 
the vicissitudes of the season, a provision which gar- 
deners find it useful to imitate. In woods that are 
densely shaded, also, there is a great profusion of 
mosses, chiefly of the sort called hypna, which cover 
the soil where none of the larger plants could grow for 
want of air and light. When mosses grow in water, 
as do all the sphagna, and many others, they have a 
strong tendency to convert it into firm land, by form- 
ing accumulating soil, while they effect the purification 
of the water in which they grow, by absorbing the 
putrescent substances with which it may be corrupted, 
and by exhaling oxygen in exchange. With the excep- 
tion of polytrichum commune, bryum ligulatum, Hyp- 
num dendroide, and H. alopecurum, few mosses send 
roots into the soil beyond a few lines, and cannot, 
therefore, impoverish it so much as has been supposed. 
Mosses, indeed, seem, like the air plant of India, to 
derive their chief nourishment from moist air, a cir- 
cumstance which may account for their growing on 
trees, walls, and bare rocks, where there is little, if 
any, soil to support vegetation. 





THE DRAMA. 


King's Theatre. 

WE can say with perfect security, that the three 
hours of the performance of ‘ I] Conte Ori,’ on Satur- 
day night, were distinguished by more villanous sing- 
ing than the most speculative man could have supposed 
practicable in so short a space of time. The characters 
were thus cast:—The Count, a dissolute dog, who 
scares the whole tribe of woman from their homes, and 
at this juncture particularly devises ruin to the amiable 
Countess de Fourmontiers, is represented by Curioni, 
as chief tenor. His Tutor, a supplemental character, 
by Vincenzo Galli, as bass. Isoliero, a page, in love 
with the Countess his cousin, by Signora Specchi, who 
now exhibited, as they say, for the first time on any 
stage, as handsome a face, and as profligate a pair of 
legs, as may be found in any one woman out of a thou- 
sand. De Angeli and Deville, ‘ Arcades ambo,’ were 
in reality ‘blackguards both,’' as being the bosom 
friends and followers of Count Ori. ‘The Countess was 
committed to Signora Monticelli, Our prima denna— 
hem !—the portress of her castle looked well in the fair 
lineaments of Signora Castelli, and Alice, a peasant girl, 
—the fattest, and heaviest, and most Beeotian of all the 
peasant girls in Touraine, had the distinguished advan- 
tage of being personated by a lady indifferently called 
Miss Neville, Signora Nevilli, or more sweetly still 
Signorina Neuvelli.—ls not the world wonderstruck at 
the amazing efforts of the King’s Theatre, on this re- 
view ? Now for the actual performance. 

As Monticelli had prepared the audience, by hand- 
bills circulated in the Theatre, for some degree of 
failure in consequence of indisposition, it was by a 
comparatively easy transition they came to the disco- 
very, that she had utterly lost her voice. All criticism 
then, upon her, upon her singing, or upon the musi 
she had to sing, must be vague and conjectural. This 
is a pity; for, from the glimpses given, it might*be 
readily believed that the chief beauties of the opera 
reside in her part; we hope to ascertain this under 
more favourable auspices hereafter. Taking no note 
of her inexplicable dumb show, let us see how the rest 
of the performance was conducted. After a prelude, 
not at all in Rossini’s style, but so far characteristic 
that it is an ingenious substitute for an overture, the 
curtain rises, and discovers a group of villagers cho- 
rusing upon the virtues of the hermit, who has lately 
come amongst them ; this same gentleman being the 
identical Count disguised for the sake of circamventing 
the Countess, whose liege lord, accompanied by the 
spouses of the other females then introduced, is 
against Heathenesse in one of the Crusades. 
nothing very peculiar in this chorus ; it is gay, flow- 
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ing, and loud, as indeed the whole opera is & out- 
rance, The pseudo-hermit then appears, and his 
first song, ‘ Per voi serena splenda,’ we hold to be very 
on the score of expression ; it bas a kind of fet- 
tered nonchalance about it that seems extremely cha- 
racteristic of the saintly roué. A very lively medley 
follows, in which the different rustics are supposed to 
state their wants to their common benefactor ; but the 
it of it was quite lost in the pervading dulness of 
night ; and a passage that might have come from 
Cimarosa was distorted into a resemblance to the mer- 
riest of Irish jigs. Signora Specchi, who next appears 
as Isoliero, and Galli as the Tutor, hold together a short 
discourse, which ends in the aria, ‘ Mai di sollievo,’ for 
which his voice was neither sufficiently comprehensive 
nor ductile. The duet between Isoliero and the Count, 
which follows soon afterwards, beginning with the 
words, ‘ D’almi pregi, o ciel, ripiena,’ is both clever 
and elegant ; a the young page showed great cor- 
rectness of ear, and a judgment quite unexpected, in 
supporting the rather complicated harmony, without 
suffering the balance and evenness of the two voices to 
be at.all disturbed. As the burthen of the next scene 
falls upon the Countess, it is impossible to say what 
the music of it might be like if better executed, that is 
to say, if executed at all. It seems animated, though 
rather noisy; but on this point it is presumptuous to 
speak, for the disproportion between the orchestral and 
the vocal strength may give'the effect of too much tu- 
mult throughout ; and Rossini may thus be made un- 
justly to bear the blame which should fall on Laporte’s 
corps dramatique. In this finale the hermit is detected, 
and he cunningly resolves on another plan ; viz., that of 
entering the castle as a female pilgrim, seeking shelter 
from that abandoned sinner, the Count Ori; whereupon 
the second act opens with a view of the Countess’s 
boudoir, and a number of maidens working tapestry, 
&c., around their mistress. The scenery, and the 
grouping, and the music, are here entirely picturesque 
and good. 
* In questo loco tranquillo intorno 
L’ore innocenti veggiam passar,’ 
is as happy a composition as can be conceived,fto illus- 
trate the situation and thoughts of the characters. 
Indeed, there is considerable beauty throughout the 
first portion of the act, and perhaps still further; but 
the Fates ordained that it should waste its sweetness. 
The song of the female pilgrim and her companions at 
the gate is now heard—would it were not so—completel 
out of tune. They are admitted, and provided wit! 
food. Being left alone, they disclose the cloven foot, 
and begin their carousals over the bottle to some of 
the most bacchanal and appropriate music ever com- 
The burthen of it, ‘ Oh! qual bella follia,’ 
was encored; and had the personaggi been able to do 
justice to it, the introduced chaunt, ‘ Ob! tu cui ri- 
volti,’ would have claimed the same honour. Itisa 
very plausible and seasonable piece of harmony, and 
helps to reconcile the suspicious serving woman to 
her mistress’s guests. Beyond this, all was ‘ darkness 
visible.’ A lengthy trio between the Countess, who 
had lost her voice, Signora Specchi, who had not 
gained hers, and Curioni, who had set his ajar, by 
great exertions during the drinking-scene, the elision 
of some parts, the undue prolongation of others, the 
. imperfections of all, were sore trials of critical for- 
bearance. It was a lame and impotent conclusion ; 
and, having drawn this moral, we will return to our 
first assertion, that no opera in our memory has been 
so unfairly dealt with. Monticelli as a prima! Cu- 
rioni in the place of Donzelli! Vincenzo Galli fora 
bass! What infatuation to try it at all with such 
poor vocal support! What madness to dream of it, 
when the most important of these three had become 
almost a cypher through ill health ! 

But, though it is reasonable to wish ourselves a 
happier opportunity of estimating its merits, it does 
not seem likely that we shall ever be inclined to add 
* Tl Conte Ori’ to the muster-roll of Rossini’s durable 
monuments. In the first place, it is a daring and ac- 
knowledged compilation ; in the second place, it seems 
pregnant with the master’s most besetting sins, or- 
chestral preponderance and mannerism. Scribe fur- 
nished the hint of the fable, and a rural opera by the 
Maestro himself, ‘ Le Voyage 4 Rheims,’ which 
found equivocal favour with the Parisians, ‘s said to 
be the ground-work of this rifacciamento. It should 
be added; that the peszi concertati are generally inge- 
nious, and always spirited, especially the choruses, 
which, in this play, beyond all others, are stamped 
with the impress of Rossini’s constitutional vivacity. 
We hope to hear it again under better circumstances ; 
‘but: he management is rather languid. Pasta is not 
#0 visit.us this year, and her substitutes—she needs 





many—are to be Sontag and Malibran. Would they 
were here! But Madame Bilasis is engaged, and ap- 
peared last night in ‘ La Donna del Lago,’ vice Signora 
Monticelli; on the sick list. 


Drury Lane. 

On Monday, ‘ Measure for Measure’ was revived at 
this Theatre. To those who have been wont to fancy 
that of all the plays of Shakspeare this is the one which 
it would be the least possible to fashion in conformity 
with modern squeamishness, it must have been matter 
of some surprise that the omissions and alterations 
which were introduced into it by the Drury Lane re- 
former were comparatively so few, and that they left 
the drama so perfectly free from the slightest taint of 
impropriety. But it is thus with every one of these 
glorious compositions. There is no part of them 
which ever offends the essential morality of any mind. 
But since, from habit, the conventional rules of mo- 
rality in particular ages become blended with the deeper 
and more permanent parts of our nature, it is neces- 
sary to be careful that we do not violate the one, lest 
we injure the other. And how gracefully does Shak- 
speare submit to the operation of this severe rule! 
With what humility he allows passages to be removed 
which are likely to offend weak brethren of the nine- 
teenth century, though he is aware all the while, not 
only that there was nothing really wrong in them, but 
that they had a real fitness and propriety, that they 
contribute to make his plays more perfect as works 
of art! But he knows that the foundations of his 
writings, which are laid in the eternal principles of 
morality, will remain after every alteration ; and, there- 
fore, he graciously permits us, here and there, with 
cautious and reluctant hands, to remove a stone or 
two out of the splendid superstructure. 

The character of Isabella was undertaken by Miss 
Phillips. Of this character we could talk for hours, but 
to what end? Only, we fear, to weaken and sully our 
readers’ own conception of it, only to give a dry, dead 
view of a being who now is, in their minds, a living 
reality. If we did venture upon any remarks on the 
subject, our chief labour weuld be to avoid framing to 
ourselves, or exhibiting to our readers, too abstract 
a notion of this exquisite creature. True, the idea of 
chastity is fulfilled in her as it never was’in any other 
poetical creature; true, so perfect a vestal never 
haunted the dream of the most rapt and ethereal of 
human beings. But, though a nun, she is not alla 
nun : she is not merely this one perfection embodied ; 
she has all the other feelings of human nature, though 
this o’ertops and governs them all; she is not fit 

‘ For transient pleasures, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles ;’ 
but, though the angel exceeds, the woman is there too. 
She is flesh and blood still, though flesh and blood in- 
formed, exalted, spiritualised, by the divinity within. 

We have made these remarks because we think many 
persons have an impression that Isabella belongs to 
another school of art from our own ; that she is some- 
what statue-like and Grecian, and rather claims kin- 
dred with the Electras and the Antigones than with the 
Mirandas and the Violas. This opinion is removed by 
a more diligent study of the character, and we at last 
become fully persuaded that she too (enviable and glo- 
rious distinction !) is ‘ one of Shakspeare’s women.’ , 

From Miss Phillips’s personation of this wonderful 
part, we derived, on the whole, very great delight, 
greater than from her previous appearances in the cha- 
racters of Juliet and Imogen. The severe critics of this 
young lady contend, that, if she had possessed the 
genius which her friends attribute to her, she must at 
once have been transcendently successful in parts in 
which extreme youth seems to them rather an advan- 
tage than the reverse. But this is unfounded as well as 
unkind criticism. To represent a being whose whole 
soul is centered in another, whether through ardent 
passion like Juliet’s, or meek confidence like Imogen’s, 
Tequires a power of abandonment which, instead of 
being the first acquisition of unripe genius, is almost 
its last and crowning effort. It may seem strange, 
but it is undoubtedly true, that a stern self-relying 
character liké Isabella is one far less difficult to the 
shrinking modesty of youth than one which exhibits 
more resignation and dependence. We should, upon 
general principles, have urged this fact,;against Miss 
Phillips’s detractors, even if she had not furnished us 
with a fresh argument of its truth. 

The first scene with Angelo was decidedly good. 
The dislike of the cause she has to plead, which, for a 
moment, almost over-masters her sisterly affection, 
was extremely well expressed by the mixture of stiff- 
ness and modesty with which she commenced her 





address, Her manner throughout. the whole scene 
continued as, we are convinced, Shakspeare intended 
it to be, rhetorical ; but the gradations of earnesthess 
were well marked, and the change, after Lucio’s ad- 
monition, into a more strained and impassioned style, 
was excellent. Once, and only once, she seemed to 
mistake her part, by using greater vehemence of tone 
and gesture than it was possible for Isabella, whose 
conventual habits had not yet been broken through by 
a mightier power, even if she had wished it, to assume. 
The next meeting was nearly, but, perhaps, not quite, 
as good. Her terror at the first anoouncement of his 
proposal, before she could fully realise its meaning, 
showed that she felt the extreme beauty of that part of 
the scene; but it was too melo-dramatically expressed. 

The scene with Claudio was very spirited and power- 
ful. If there was any fault, :it might be that: there 
was too little difference between the contempt with 
which she treated the counsel of her brother and 
that which she had previously shown for the ini- 
quity of the deputy. The last scene also raised 
Miss Phillips in our estimation; for she evidently 
felt, what experience proves to be a rare feeling, that 
a character may alter during the course of a play 
even more than in the course of a scene. Our actresses 
are fond of changing from grief to joy, from rage.to 
love, and so forth, upon any sudden occasion; but 
they very seldom represent the changes which may be 
produced by a series of occasions. This Miss Phil- 
lips expressed when she appeared as the suppliant be - 
fore the Duke. In that scene, she was no longer the 
nun and the rhetorician, but the eloquent woman,—her 
vehemence chastened only by that dignified severity of 
character which circumstances had not given her, and 
which they could not take away. 

We have ,dwelt so long upon the actress, that ‘we 
have no time for the actors. They do not need it. Two 
lines are sufficient to explain that Mr. Young acted the 
Duke-friar well, without interfering with our recollec- 
tions of Shakspeare’s Duke-friar ; that Cooper acted 
the Deputy without committing any offence beyond 
what was set down for him in his part; and that Mr. 
Jones’s Lucio would have been not a very vulgar 
member of the Jockey Club. 





Covent Garden, 

The performance of the tragedy of ‘ Virginius,’ on 
Monday night, was signalised by a decidedly successful 
coup d’essai of a new candidate for celebrity on the 
boards of the Metropolis. The first impression made 
by Mr. Pemberton’s entrance was certainly unfavour- 
able ; a rugged physiognomy, a harsh and, as it seemed 
at first, unmanageable voice, and a figure very short of 
tragic dignity, were disadvantages which no trivial 
manifestation of power could balance, and which, in 
saying that Mr. Pemberton most completely overcame, 
we consider ourselves as making him no every-day 
compliment. In his earlier scenes, before he got well 
‘ warm in the harness,’ there was an evident want of 
that reciprocal confidence between actor.and audience 
so indispensable to draw out the whole capabilities of 
the former; and to challenge afd anticipate which, 
freely and fearlessly, through all obstacles of rising 
discontent and murmur, is ‘the inseparable prerogative 
and test of talent. When opportunity, in the course 
of his part, was afforded for those expressions of deep 
half-stifled feeling in which the strength of the new 
actor seemed especially to lie, the doubt or indifference 
of his audience melted away before the effects of strang 
and true delineation of nature ; and, before the close 
of the tragedy, all indications of disfavour had been 
drowned in almost unanimous applause. The struggles 
of fatherly tenderness were admirably given, and the 
reality of the scene was well assisted by the chaste and 
natural acting of Miss Jarman. 

The play was not announced for repetition, owing to 
the clamour which assailed poor Numetorius on his 
epilogistic advance before the curtain; who the 
— gods, presuming on their omnipotenté, ex- 
pected, it would seem, to bring before them poor 
Virginius, whom, not a minute before, they had seen 
expire in his arms. Mr. Pemberton, however, very 
properly declined to obey this noisy summons from bis 
peaceful grave. 





eum. 

Mademoiselle Jenny Colon, or Madame fe. Colon 
Lafont, as it appears by the bills that she has became, 
took her farewell of an English audience on Wedaesday 
last, on which occasion she appeared in three pieces. 
Her acting, from its naiveté and simplicity, has pro- 
duced an impression which will not soon be effaced, 
and which leads us to hope that she will, ere long,: be 
induced to repeat her visit. < sige 
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The first of the three pieces, ‘La mere au bal et la 
fille a la maison’—a vaudeville in two acts, in which 
she played: the part of La Fille, is a piece of little in- 
trinsic merit, and owed its interest almost entirely to 
the excellence of her acting, and to the able manner in 
which she was supported, not only by M. Lafont, but, 
with few exceptions, by all the other performers. 

In the second piece, ‘ Le Mariage Impossible,’ she 
had the advantage of a better part, of which she made 
full use,—the character, that of an artless, though 
somewhat petulant, rustic belle, was given with a de- 
gree of truth and nature which we have seldom seen 
equalled—in the scene, particularly, where she vainly 
endeavours to pacify the ill-humour of her supposed 
husband, and ends by exclaiming, ‘ Mon dieu! est ce 
que tous les maris sont comme c’a!’ she received and 
deserved loud and continued applause. 

The last piece, a vaudeville in one act, entitled ‘ Les 
Premiéres Amours ou Jes Souvenirs d’enfance,’ is re- 
markable for nothing save a few pretty airs, which are 
introduced in it, one or two of which, (as was also the 
case in the former pieces,) and particularly a duet with 
her husband, were encored. We had also the pleasure 
in this piece, of seeing our old friend Laporte, who in- 
fused into the little part allotted to him his usual air 
of rich comic humour. We are sorry that our press 
of dramatic matter prevent us from ‘taking due notice 
of this gentleman’s benefit, which took piace on Friday 
before a very full house ; and also that the same reason 
compels us to postpone our notice of M. Perlet’s return 
until his next performance and our next publication. 





MEDICO-BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 


A MEETING of this Society was holden on Tuesday 
evening, the 24th of March, the Right Hon. Philip 
Henry, Earl Stanhope, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting having been read 
and signed, the following plants were announced as 
having been presented from the Oxford Botanic Gar- 
den, by Dr. George Willams : Euphorbia officinarum, 
Euphorbia pentagona, Aloe Barbadensis, Laurus no- 
bilis, Asarum Europeum, Piper blandum et pulchellum, 
Phormium terrax (New Zealand flax,) &c. 

His Majesty Francis the First, King of the Two Si- 
cilies, and his Royal Highness, Frederick William, 
Prince Royal of Prussia, were unanimously elected 
Honorary Fellows. 

His Grace Hugh, Duke of Northumberland, K. G., 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, was proposed, and being 
balloted for, elected a Fellow. 

Sir John Webb, M.D., Director-General of the 
Ordnance Medical Department, A. S. Dowling, Esq. ; 
James Buchan, M.D., of Edinburgh ; John Taberger, 
M.D., of Hanover ; George Spratt, Esq., and Edward 
Browne, Esq., F.S.S., were also elected Fellows. 

Theobald R. G. Bourke, Esq., Secretary to the 
Danish Legation, was admitted a Foreign Member. 

Jacob Adolphus, M.D., Inspector of Hospitals, was 
admitted a Fellow. 

Mr. Richard Cunningham, of the Royal Gardens at 
Kew, was admitted an Assotiate. 

A paper was read, entitled ‘ Observations on some 
of the medicinal plants of the Canaries, by Sabino Ber- 
thelot, Corresponding Member.’ 

These plants are the Forskolea angustifolia, used in 
Teneriffe as a substitute for sarsaparilla in gonorrhea, 
The author relates, and transmitted specimens show- 
ing, that this plant, when growing in certain positions 
on the coast of Teneriffe, becomes perfectly woody, 
though in others it is naturally herbaceous,—the Cu- 
corum pulverulentum, which an eminent botanist 
(Broussonet) administered with great success in lieu 
of Peruvian bark, and his experience has since been 
confirmed by that of Dr. Savinon ; a new species of 
Teucrium, termed moschatum by Mr. Berthelot from 
its very strong musklike odor. This herb is employed 
by the peasant girls of Teneriffe as a stimulant to 
hodiens and the Echium giganteum, a highly orna- 
mental shrub, a decoction of which is used in the dis- 

_persion of purulent tumors. 

A paper was also read relative to the esculent nature 
of the root of Stachys palustris, by Joseph Houlton, 
Esq., F.S.S., Associate. It was accompanied by speci- 
mens of the root preserved in acetic acid, and which 
had been grown by Mr. Houlton in his garden at 
Lisson Grove. He suggests the propriety of deriving 
the specific name of the plant from the root, (atuber,) 
and hence tuberosa, instead of its locality. 

Mr. Frost then gave a short account of a numerous 
collection of rare medicinal plants exhibited to the 
meeting by W. T. Acton, Esq. Among them were, the 





black pepper, (Piper nigrum,) the bastard cinnamon, 
or winter’s bark-tree, (Canella alba,) the Melaleuca 
Cajuputi, Amyris maritima vel sylvatica, Amyris poly- 
gama, Brucea antidys Senterica, — supposed to yield 
the Angostura bark,) Carica Papaya, (papaw tree,) 
Smilax Sarsaparilla, Tamarindus Indica, Bubon Gal- 
banum, Geoffroya inermis, &c. &c. 

Amongst the members and visitors present, were, 
his Excellency Count Ludolf, the Neapolitan Minister, 
Dr. Donald M‘Kinnon, Dr. John Miller, Dr. Edmund 
Clarke, Dr. A. B. Chisholm, &c. 





VARIETIES. 


Turnerelli has heen much occupied with his busts of 
the little Queen and the great Agitator. The latter is 
now exhibited at the residence of the sculptor, and 
is said to be executed with fidelity and spirit. 

The Earl of Egremont has purchased two of the land- 
scapes which Mr. Turner brought with him from Italy, 
and intends them for the gallery at Petworth. The 
whole of the works on which this accomplished artist 
has employed himself whilst abroad, exhibit, it is said, 
the most decided proofs of matured ability. 


In the third portion of Lord Guildford’s library, there 
occur two extraordinary Greek manuscripts, one of the 
eleventh, and the other of the thirteenth century, both 
containing the four Evangelists. They are illustrated 
with miniatures by Greek artists. In the painting of 
the visit of the two Marys to the Sepulchre, an Angel 
is seen to guard the tomb, which bears some resem- 
blance to an Egyptian mummy. 


Grain Magazine of the Tanager.—The summer red- 
bird, or Tanager, which inhabits the woods on the 
Mississipi, sings agreeably ; and, what is somewhat un- 
common in the feathered tribes, it collects against 
winter a vast magazine of maize, which it carefully 
conceals, with dry leaves, leaving only the hole by way 
of entrance; and it is so jealous of it as never to quit 
its neighbourhood except to drink. ' 

Sir Hudson Lowe's Library.—This library, which is 
understood to be extensive, and to contain several 
specimens of printing in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, has, during the present week, come under 
the hammer of Wheatley and Adlard. Some of the 
works relating to Napoleon have been curiously an- 
notated. 

Newton.—There is in the records of Newton a sen- 
tence in the spirit of Shakspeare : ‘I don’t know what 
I may seem to the world ; but, as to myself, I seem to 
have been only like a boy playing on the sea-shore, and 
diverting himself in now and then finding a smoother 
pebble or a prettier shell than ordinary, whilst the great 
Ocean of Truth lay all undiscovered before me.’ 

New Discoveries —Almost every scientific journal 
announces the discovery of new minerals; but we are 
usually very sceptical as to the genuineness of novelties 
so frequently thrust on our notice; for we can often 
perceive a greater anxiety to make out a discovery to 
be new, than to identify the examined mineral with 
species already known. We are told, for example, 
(Ann. Phil. ii. 236.) that Mr. J. Deuchar has found a 
new mineral substance, and is now engaged with its 
analysis. It would, we think, have been time enongh 
to call it new after the analysis. 


The late Earl of Bridgewater.—This most estimable 
character, whose ridiculous whims afforded so much 
amusement to the Parisians, has, according to report, 
left a large portion of his disposable property to the 
British Museum, for a comparatively futile and uscless 
purpose—viz. the formation and conservation of a col- 
lection of autographs, amongst which his own signs- 
manual and manuscripts would of course occupy a 
conspicuous place; for the deceased seemed to have 
formed a most exaggerated idea of his own importance, 
either as a benefactor or an ornament of society, or was 
actuated by an inordinate passion for posthumous fame. 
In order that some remotely future age should at least 
have a chance of knowing that a man called Francis 
Earl of Egerton existed in the 19th century, he caused 
an immense number of medals, with his bust on one 
side, and his name, title, &c. on the other, to be en- 
closed in thick glass or crystal, and bermetically sealed. 
Numbers of these were sent to England, America, and 
various parts of the Continent, to be deposited in the 
foundations of public buildings, under the piers of 
bridges, and thrown into fountains, lakes, and rivers. 
One of the last drives he took in and about Paris was 
for the purpose of flinging, or rather of having flung 
in his presence, a number of these enshrined medals 
into various parts of the Seine. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Asmall volame of sacred ms by M Ann Browne, 
author of ‘Mont Blanc,’ ‘ ‘Ada’ and othe ~ dedicated to 
the Rev. H. H. Milman, Professor of Poetry at the University 
of Oxford, will be published very shortly. 4 

A Novel of the ‘ De Vere’ class will s y, we understand, 
appear, entitled ‘D’Erbine; or, the Cynic,’ and which is likel 
to excite great interest in the fashionable and literary world. 
The scene of one of the volumes is, we are informed, entirely 
laid in Italy ; and the vivid but natural descriptions of that 
beautiful and interesting country and of Italian society which 
it contains, combine to render it a work of unusual interest. 
The feelings of a misanthropist are also pourtrayed in that 
superior style of argumentative conversation which has ob- 
tained so much celebrity for the author of ‘De Vere’ and 
* Tremaine.’ 

The author of ‘ The Gentleman Cit ;* a Comedy from the 
French of Moliire, has in the press a it of his y 
of ‘ Sylla,’ to be published in aid of the funds for the of 
the Spanish and Italian Refugees. 

On the 2ist of March, will be published the First Number of 
The Manual of Science and Literature, and Weekly Register 
of the London Mechanics’ Institution. 





LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEK. 


Carey’s New Map of the Country Twelve Miles round London, 
in case, 9s. 

Carey’s New Map of London, in case, 10s. 6d, 

Conversations upon Knowledge, Happiness, and Education, 
12mo., 2s. 6d. 

L’Abeille Francoise, par Mansart, 2s. 

Lindley’s Synopsis of the British Flora, 12mo., 10s. 6d. 

Britton’s Picture of London, for 1829, with Views, 9s. 

Ditto, with Maps, 6s. 

Platoni’s Opera Omnia, 11 vols. 8vo., 7/. 14s. 

Notices of the Life and Works of Titian, royal Svo., 12s. 

An Essay on the Physiognomy and Physiology of the Inhabi- 
tants of Britain, by the Rev. 8. Price, 8vo , Gs. 

The Collegian, a second series of Tales of the Munster Festi- 
vals, 3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. 118. 6d. 

Rev. G, 8. Faber on the Holy Spirit, 12mo., 4s, 

Rev. 8. Wix’s Practical Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer, &c., 8s, 

Londiniana, by E. M. Brayley, 4 vols., 2/. 10s. 

Reflections on the present State of British India, Svo., 7s. Gd. 

Segur’s History of Russia and Peter the Great, Svo., 10s. 6a. 

Life of Bishop Andrews, by the Rev. I. Isaacson, 8vo, 6s. 6d. 
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z > Therm. | Barom, Prevaili 
$° Feb. ats, B.ta.lat Neon. Winds. | Weather Clouds 
2? 

Pe Mon, 23/354 30 | 29. 17 E. /|Fair Cl. | Cumulus. 
© &|Tues. 24/34 36 | 29.17] S.E. | Ditto. |Cirrostratus 
= re Wed. 25/40 34 | 29. 68 | Ditto. |Sleetpm.| Ditto, 

ws =\Thur. 26/38 ‘99 | 29. 85 E. n. Ditto. 

§ 5 \Frid. 27|413 38 | 29. 94 |NEtoN.| Ditto. Ditto. 

B ~ |Sat. 28/32 (28 | 30. 22 E. Clear. | Cumulus, 
& € Sun. 1/31 31 30. 15 | N.E. | Fair Cl./Cirrostratus 








Rain on Thursdny night. Frost on the nights of Friday 
and Saturday. Moist fog on Thursday and Friday mornings. 
Freezing on Saturday morning. 4 

Highest temperature at noon, 41°. 

Astr ical Observati ; 

The Moon and Mars in conj. on Friday, at 6h. 74m. A.m. 

ae and the Sun in inferior conjunction on Saturday, 
at 33h. p.m. 





Venus’s geocentric longitude on Sunday, 11° 29’ in Aquar. 
Jupiter's ditto ditto 13° 6/ in Sagitt. 
Saturn’s ditto ditto 28° 20’ im Cancer. 
Sun’s ditto ditto 3° 49‘ in Pisces. 


Length of day on Sunday, 10 h, 51 min. Increased, 3h, 7 m. 
Sun.’s hor. motion on Sunday, 2’ 30” plus, Logarithmic 
num. of distance, 9.99634. 





THE FINE ARTS. 
_This day is published, price 5s,, 
BSERVATIONS on the ARTS, with Tables 
of the Principal Painters of the various Italian, Spanish, 
French, Flemish, Dutch, and German Schools, their Schol 
and Imitators, with Lists of the most celebrated Painters of 
those Schools, arranged by the subjects in which they ex. 
celled. By Toomas WINSTANLEY. 
Liverpool: Printed by Wales and Baines, Castle-street, and 
sold by them and the Booksellers in Liverpool and Manches- 
ter; and by R. Jennings, Poultry, London. 


HUGHES'S SOUTH OF FRANCE, uniform with Batty and 
other European Scenery. 
This day is published, by James Cawthorn, Cockspur-street, 
N ITINERARY of PROVENCE and the 
RHONE, made during the year 1819. By Jonn Hvoues, 
A.M., of Oriel College, Oxford. Royal 4to., 1. lls, 6d,, or 
imperial Svo., 1/. 1s. The Illustrations from the Drawings of 
De Wint, and engraved by W. B. Cooke, Geo. Cooke, and J. 
C. Alicn. India paper, 3/. 158. ; 4to, 2/. lis. 
* 1 informed my friend that I had just received from 
a Journal of a Tour made in the South of France by a young 
Oxonian friend of mine, a poet, a draughtsman, and a scholar, 
in which he gives such an animated and interesting descrip- 
tion of the Chateau Grignan, the dwelling of Madame de 
Sevigné’s beloved daughter, and frequently the place of her 
own residence, that no one who ever read the book would be 
within forty miles of the same without going a pil ge to 
the spot. The Marguis smiled, seemed very m pleased, 
and asked the title at length of the work in question; and, 
writing down to my dictation, ** An Itinerary of Provence and 
the Rhone, made during the year 1819, by John Hughes, A.M., 
of Oriel College, Oxtord,” observed, that he could now pur- 
chase no books for the chateau, but would recommend that 
the Itineraire should be commissioned for the te which 
he was an abonné in the neighbouring town.’—Sir W. Scott’ 
* Quentin Durward.’ 
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1s vs b raahel to Oe “ von Siaacis The following INTERESTING WORKS are just published by | COLONIAL COFFEE MART, 18, Fenchurch-street, City » and 
TOIRE e et de PIER e Surra, Exper, and Co., WEST BRANCH, 15, Rathbone-place, Oxford-street 
: ‘ In demy 8vo., . 6d. each, Parts I. and Il. of ICOL Co., li ith | 
GRAND, per M le Général Cours px 9 Auteur | S-NDIA; or, Facts submitted to illustrate the N and ‘a compliance with numegpys 


Pabné } 12. 
chez Baudouin ; Londres, chez Treuttel et Co., 30, 


English Translation will appear in a few days. 











Character and Condition of the the Native Inhabitants, and the 
Causes which have for ages d its I 3_with 
Suggestions for ery the present System, and the Mea- 
sures to be adopted for the Government of that Country at the 
Expiration of the present Charter of the East India Company. 


the finest qualities; premises evéry 
da: and odld cf the enme low. stale Of prices, Watek hes 
quind ous an extensive share of public 





This day is en, hab a vols. ba price 14. 16s., the By Roperr Ricxarps, Esq. port to the Original Warehouse, by the West 
d edition R. | p part Hl—On the Revenue ; of India under the | India Planters and Merchants, at is, Fenchurch-street. 
HE MEMOIRS + OF GENERAL MILLE East India *s Government, as tending to perpetuate | _ ‘ Thie Coffee I procure from Nicol and Co,, more of oud 
—This work has been greatly augmented, with the addi- | the degraded Condition of the Natives,’ will be published early | the real pungency and aromatic flavour of valuable exotic 
tional Portraits of San Martin, Bolivar, and O’Higgins. in March. in perfection, than I from experimental trial have got else- Nt 
A Spanish edition will be published on the 16th of March. ‘Itis needless, after ss we have already stated, to direct | wehre.’—Vide Dr. Thornton’s Botanical Lecture. . 
A French edition is in the press. the attention of our to Mr. Rickards’s Work. Interest- = 
Printing for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. ing and valuable, however, as the Part now before us undoubt- YMNS AND SONNETS, Written by the LE 


This day is published by W. Sams, Bookseller to the Royal 





edly is, we expect that those parts in which Mr. Rickards pro- 


late REGINALD HEBER, of Calcutta, and set 


poses to discuss the Revenue Systems, acted upon in India, — Bisbop a 
Fe amy ei ou ar rm | fw nen, ofthe conmerda an ates anon wil | Hehehe Sti," Maveaset AMP jo 
Rifle Brigade, in i vol. #v0~, Mhastrated with Plates, from | O° ged as i. oe nant bi Ce or ss From Greenland’s Icy Mountains’ (second edition) 2 6 
SSestions, or to whoes Alnube wd dead teak derena eth on ent Gane Se -~ ore” . a 
M* LITARY MEMOIRS ‘OF ‘FOUR BRO- higher expectations.’—E. h Review, ——— from = Greek < Synesius— Grant “e 
THERS, (Natives of Staffordshire,) engaged in the THE ANNALS OF RAJ AN; or RAJPOOTANA, the on hansen. ee Byes are ain’ -~— e ee 
service of their country, as well in the New World and Africa, | Country of the ancient Rajpoot Tribes of Western India. By The Lily pote A Rose—‘ By cool Siloam’s sha dy Ril 1 6 
as on the continent of Europe. By the Survivor. Lieut. Col. JAMES TOD, M.R.A.S.,&c. In? vols. 4to. Illus- “If thou wert by my side, my La Love’ 1 6 


CATHOLIC QUESTION. 
This day is published, price 2s. 6d., 
TS E SPIRIT OF THE BIBLE SOCIETY 
FAVOURABLE te CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION: an 
Address to the Members of that Institution, stating and en- 
forcing its Constitutional Principle, which is Religious Charity ; 
a principle that ever seeks the glory of God, by promoting 
peace and goodwill among men. By a CLERoYMAN of the 
eaasscenens. 
Sold by Simpkin and Marshall, Paternoster-row; Mr. Rod- 
, Bond-street ; and ail other Booksellers. 
THE FINE AND USEFUL ARTS. r 
A CATALOGUE bas been just published by 
PRIESTLEY and WEALE, of BOOKS very recently 
imported, on ‘Architecture, Engineering, and 





trated by most ndid Line Engravings, executed from origi- 
nal drawings. Ist vol. is nearly ready for publication. 

CAPTAIN GRINDLAY’S VIEWS IN INDIA.—Scenery, Cos- 
tumes, and Architecture, chiefly on the Western Side of India. 
By Captain Ropert aeavenaa Gainp-ay, of the East India 
Company’s Army, M.R.A.S., &c. Publishing in Parts, each 
omg six plates, with descriptive letter-press. Atlas 4to. 

ice 2/. 2s. 

Part{V. is nearly ready, and will contain some fine specimens 
of the following eminent artists :—Copley Fielding, Westall, 
Stanfield, Roberts, Purser. &c. 

In one Volume, Demy 8vo., price 12s., boards, 

THE LAST OF THE PLANTAGENETS ; an historical Ro- 
mance, illustrating some of the public events, and the Eccle- 
siastical and Domestic Manners of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Centuries. 

‘One of the most faithful and delicate narratives that the 


Three Hymns :—* Life nor Death shall us dissever"— 
‘ Lord ! whose Love, in Power excelling’—‘ There 
was joy in Heaven’ é ° e+e e - 2 0 
Vesper Hymn :—‘ God, that madest Earth and Heaven’ 3 0 
* O green was the Corn as I rode on my way’ 20 
Published by Paring and Horxins, 69, Cornhill, London. 





“ C. . 
LACKWOOD’S “EDINBURGH MAGA. 
ZINE. No. CL. for March 1829. 

Contents :—I. The Assembling of Parliament.—II. Sunset 
Meditations. By Delta.—llIlI. €uttings.—IV. The Duke of 
Wellington and Mr. Peel.—V. First and Last. No. 2. The 
First ahd Last Crime. James Morley.—VI. The Man-Moun- 
tain.—VII. Sketches of Italy and the Italians, with 
on Antiquities and Fine Arts. (Continued.) Arrival in Rome; 


the Fine Arts, in royal 8vo., containing a beautiful View of whole librar Roman Festivals in August ; The Game of the Pig 
list : 7} English Romance can furnish. The plaintive- tica 
ity'aad Gentry - : knee Ei address bene se re ness, purity, and simplicity of the diction, and the Monastic and yb om ae Raffaelle op in an SSVI. 
a quietness, the unaffected tenderness, and the repose of the in-’ .—IX. The Supremacy of 





. FREEDOM “io CATHOLICS consistent with 

SAFETY to the STATE ; shown in an Address to the In- 
habitants of Birmingham. By a PROTESTANT. 

published by James pl sold 7. Long- 


ess, 
cidents, must render this Volume a permanent favourite with 
all readers of taste and feeling.’—Atl/as. 
In demy 12mo., price 5s. boards, 
THE HOME BOOK; or, Young Housekeeper’s Assistant, 
forming a : aee system of Domestic Economy, for the 
of persons having the Management of a Housebold 





man and Co., Lendon ; and to be had o 
This TRA published, price 2s., Part 1V., of 








of either Jarge or small extent ; with valuable Directions for 
effectually checking the many Impositions practised upon re- 


tury.—X. Tailors.—X1. Chapters on Churchyards. Chap. 18. 
Contin a Twelve 
Years of Military Adventure in Three Quarters of the Globe. 
XIII. Noctes Ambrosian. No. 41. 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 
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us EXT ACTOR ; or, Universal Reperto- spectable — by —— &c. &c. The whole deduced This Day is published, mg oom = Stings and Sixpence, 
rium of General Literature Science ; comprehend from forty-five years’ practical experience. By a Lad ° 
the whole of the instructive and amusing Articles from all ‘Let these my counsels be a guide to A. 4 < OREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW.— 
the Domestic Reviews, Magazines, Journals, &c And my experience teach your lack of judgment : Contents :—I. Arts and Manufactures in _France,—II. 
during the month of F The whole care- So shall your Home become a Paradise, Humboldt’s Political and Statistical Accoant of Caba.—I1I. 
compiled, digested, and arranged. Rich in Earth's purest bliss, Domestic Comfort |" Meyer on the Judicial Institutions of the SON 
Weekly Nampber gpd XS, XVII.) was published on Satur- Just published, to accompany the above, (or may be had of Europe.—lV. Oginsky’s Memoirs on Poland.—V. Derode’s $ 
8vo , containin Staal tx to sty. four pages of separate, ) new Theory of Harmony.—VI. Memoirs ot Vidocq.—VII. Rau- ing 
br Edinburgh’ and ‘ " uartedly Reviews. ice 6d. THE HOME ACCOUNT BOOK ; or, Housekeeper’s Register | mer’s History of the Hohenstauffens,— VIII. Louis Buonaparte’s but 
Published at ‘ The Extractor’ Office, 150, Fleet strest and | of Family Expenses ; — upon the icupoved System re- | Answer to Sir W. Scott's, History of Napoleon.—IX. Language ture 
may he had of all Booksellers and Newsmen. commended in the ‘ Home k ;’ and exhibiting the Weekly, | and Literature of Friesland.—xX. +7 Bernard’s Travels in 
are published, 8vo., 12s. boar eo —— and a Expenahare ooh every article _— anne oe eae A, a, .——CRITICAL va 
. of Domestic sumption it 4to. price 4s. half-bound. KETCHES.—French Works.— ‘o Cours de Philosophie 
ISCELLAN EOUS SERMONS, “Pr eached | «These two useful and unpretending little Volumes form the | —XIII. Musve de Peinture et de Sculpture.—XIV. Histoire de bes 


in the Parish Church of Cheltenham. By the Rev. P. 


Ciosz, A.M., Perpetual Curate of Cheltenham. 
Printed for J. Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly ; and sold by 





most.complete System of Domestic Management for the guid- 
ance of the young and inexperienced Housekeeper, that has 








l’Ecole Polytechnique.—XV . Biographie Universelle Ancienne 
et Moderne.—X VI. Bausset, Memoires Anecdotiques, Tom III. 
et IV.—XVII. Almanachs Francais pour 1829 —Italian Works. 
La Fadanzata 











Weller, Bettison, Williams, and Porter, Cheltenham ; and C. ICLES OF LONDON BRIDGE; by Ricnarp Tuom- | XVIII. Gamba Serie di Testi—XIX. La — gan 
Daffield, Bath. som Ee ., Author of ‘Tales of an 2 Antiquary,’ &c. &c. With | German Works. XX.—Bottiche’s Geschichte der whe 
Qt whom may be had, by the same Author, ~ oe on Wood, by the first Artists. In Crown | nach Quellen.—XXI. Fallmerayer’s Geschictedes Kaysterthums OF 8 
The BOOK of GENESIS CONSIDERED and ILLUSTRATED, ; Demy 8vo. with the Plates mounted on India | vont Trapezunt.—XXII. German Almanacs for 1829.—— that 
in a Series of Historical Discourses, preached in the Chareh paling h Sap bonds. Proot Impressions of the Plates, on Large | Eighty-two Miscellaneous Literary Notices from Denmark, 
of the Holy Trinity, Cheltenham. 2nd edition, 12mo. 5s. bds. | tmdia Paper, for the illustration of the Histories of London, &c. | France, Germany, Italy, Netherlands, Russia and Poland, but 
A COURSE of NINE SERMONS, intended to Illustrate some | 3)5. 61. in a Portfolio. Sweden, Switzerland, ~} cerning Oriental Literature.—A drav 
of the Leading Truths contained in the Liturgy of the Church ‘These Chronicles deserve a place in every Library; and | List of Four hundred an ae ‘of the Principal New : 
of England. 3rd edition, 5s. boards. will long remain e stating record both for literary recreation a published on the Continent, from September to Decem- ~ 
. “~ - and ence.’— Gazette. 1828. : 
HE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL, AND In Demy 12mo. price 10s. 6d. boards, No. VII. will appear in March. that 
NAVAL AND MILITARY MAGAZINE, for MARCH, TALES AND CONFESSIONS, Published by Treuttel and Wurtz, Treuttel jun. and _ 
Price, 2s. 6d. contains among a variety of Papers of high in- By Lerren Rrrcais, Esq. Foreign Booksellers to the King, 30, Soho-square. you 
terest to both branches of the Service: Accounts by Officers ‘Though modest in its title and pretensions, this volume is trick 
of the Battle of Salamanca—The Battle of Quatre- | one of the most extraor works of fiction that has for | This Day is published, handsomely printed in One Vol. romeo b 
Bras—The Battle of Trafalgar—Escalade of the Battle of Bada- | maity years issued from the press. The tales are singularly va., price Two Guineas, boards, Second Edition, y-P 
joz—The English at Valenciennes, in 1816—A Brush with | original and powerful prod every way calculated to th large additional matter, o: ladic 
Greek Pirates in the Archipelago—Extraordinary disclosures | create an extensive and lasting reputation for their author,’— ORTUGAL ILLUSTRATED ; i the Rev. cony 
taue to the Knights of the Order of the Bath—Strength and | Weekly R eview. ; W.,.M. KINSEY, B.D., Fellow of Trinity Coll 1 
economy of our Navy, from the papers of Sir Samuel Bentham THE ADVENTURES OF NAUFRAGUS; and Chaplain to the Right Hon. Lord Auckland. Embellished =y 
—The iat Controversy, with the remarks of Napoleon and Written by Himself. with a Map, Plates of Coins, Vignettes, various Engra mor 
Colonel Marbot, with Rogniat’s reply—Recollections in Quar- Second Edition. Post8vo, Price 9s. boards. ings of C es, Scenery, &c., in cme | 
ters ; Captain Crichton—On Military Surveying—On Telegra- ‘If you wish for a pleasant travelling companion, or a friend |-~whole, a Series of more than 50 4 ive of the and 
phic ‘Communication—On the Cross Staff, with illustrative en- | to beguilea lonely or a tedious hour—if you have any desire to | masmers and general aspect of hua and 
vings—Gun Room Reminiscences—On Steam Navigation, | view an interesting, we might truly say,a wonderful picture of second edition, besides undergoing a sedulous revision, tune 
e Ross—Correspondence with the [Marquis of Lon- | real life, read ‘The Adventures of Naufragus.’—Scotsman. fi ar Ne additional specimens of the national music of Por. 
derry relative to his Narrative of the Peninsular War— THE ELEGI8S OF TIBULLUS, tugal,’ and the following new Illustrations, executed by the debt 
Memoirs of General Jackson—Notes of a Naval Lounger—Hy- | With other Translations from Ove Horace, Theocritus, &c.8&c. first: Artists in the most finished. style :—1. Belem Caste, on whe 
sily by the late Alexander Dalrymple, Esq.—Tales of By Ricuarp Wuirren, Foalscap 8vo. Price Gs. bds. the Tagus; 2. The Aqueduct and City, of Lisbon; 3. The 
Lite-The Naval Officer—Facts relative to the Capture N. Moorish Palace atCintra; 4. The Cork Convent, near Colares ; — 
Weshingts—Origisal Poetry—The Wounded lying in a | A Poem, in Six Cantos. By RicmarD Wuirren, Esq., Demy | 5, Tie Foitifications of Alllandra, on the Tagus, which formed orna 
Convent Alfieri to his favourite horse—Song of Archie 8Y0., Laem | 3s. 6d. sewed. the extreme right of the lines of Torres Vedras ; - 6 and 7. Bon- of th 
ver—Dirge of the Slain in Battl inal C mdence traits .of Camoens and of Ignez de Castro;. deli 
with the Editor—Estimate of Army Services for ne of THE BENG. , Vignettes by Messrs. Brooks and Harvey.—The additi 
Vessels lost since his Majesty’s Accession—Change in the dis- or, Sketches of Society and mers in the East : matter, extending to 100 pages, comprises a brief ical my 
tribution of Corps since February—The el Portfolio—Sir Including Satires in India, and other Poems. og of the State of Literature, Arts, and Sciences in base 
Thomas Bradford—Chelsea Hospital—Reform of By an Orricgr of the @aL ARMY. gal, from the earliest period to the present time , 
Notice to Mariners—Loss of the N Nightingale and the Kangaroo THE HISTORY OF INDIA. A few copies have proof-impressions of the Plates on India tons 
—Courts of inquiry—Reductions at College By James Avoustvs Sr, Jomy and Leircu Rircaix. paper, price 2/, 10s. in boards. 4 that 
Losses of the British Army under In 2 vols. Demy 8vo, with a Map of India. Published ‘for the Author, by: Treuttel urtz, Tre 
Ni ptain Beav ; New Ina few days will be in Demy 8vo., Jun., and Richter, Foreign ee tothe King, P80h0 ata 
for Great Reductions in the Arm: A DISSERTA ON TAXES, Square. oa: % senc 
Cireulars, &c. to the Navy—The Army— Arm Or 
and Naval and — an P EBISURE  « clecon em of Pala! Eooomy. d 
e., kee. and Translated } London: Printed and Published every Wednesday Morning, aad 
for Henry Colburn, 8, New Street ; Bell the AM, of ‘The River. Wittiam, Lewxr “Omioe ; a 
and Bradfute, Edinburgh ; and John Cumming, Dublin. yer Cane, A St ‘early ready. yp do sy * » at the » No. 4, Wellington- soy 





